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‘en, Women and Books 


AWAKING THIS MORNING with a bad taste in my mouth, I 
instantly understood why Turgenev’s novels leave a good one. 
For, in consequence of the same indigestion, I had been 
dreaming wildly. I had fought for my life; I had strangled 
men by the dozen, and, fleeing through houses, had kept them 
at bay in the corners of dark staircases, whirling my trusty 
sword like a lightning-storm in the gloom. I had leapt out 
of windows and slid down spouts. I had done business in 
secret panels, and deeds of derring-do on drain-pipes. And 
yet, on awaking, what profit had I of all this mighty pother? 
Here had I been living a novel of fighting and adventure, 
running to and fro and fussing about, and doing all those 
things that delight the heart of Mr. Andrew Lang, and lo! it 
was all the insubstantial pageant of a dream, leaving not a 
rack behind for the intellect to lay hold on. Now, had I 
dreamt a novel of Turgenev’s, thought I, snuggling more 
comfortably into the bedclothes, for the air was raw—had I 
dreamt “Fathers and Sons,” or “Dmitri Rudin,” or “ Virgin 
Soil,” I should have been left with a distinct idea after the 
smoke of the incidents had cleared away. I should have had 
a fine intellectual after-taste. For all great Continental novels 
are the exposition of an idea. They are built upon an intel- 
lectual groundwork. But then, mark you, I am incapable of 
dreaming anything but incidents irrelevant to the higher 
reason; for it is the mark of a dream that, whatever degree 
of coherency it attain to, it pursues its course unimpeded by 
intellectual considerations, and without the rudder of reason. 
' Wherefore it seemed to me, lying meditating under the 
spreading sheet, that the common English novel, which is 
merely an amplified anecdote, belongs to a lower order of 
art, could be almost dreamed with the cerebellum in the 
absence of the soul, and that they are justified who look upon 
novel-reading as a pastime for women. Even the delightful 
novels of Mr. Stevenson add nothing to the interpretation of 
life, unless it be that the world is a-«meaningless welter, from 
which, however, scraps may be fished up capable of being 
pieced together by artists into entertaining stories; one is 
not astonished to hear that he dreams a good deal of his own 
entertaining stories, nor to find him ranking the novelist with 
the “Daughters of Joy,” with the gay creatures who make 
sport for the multitude and are rewarded with the silver and 
gold of commerce and the sugarplums of fame. 

* * * 

But surely no great novelist, whatever the pleasure he 
gives, could be classed with the “ Daughters of Joy.” That 
rank belongs to the herd, those who toil with typewriters and 
spin serials for syndicates ; the men of talent, to whom novel- 
writing is a profession. These have nothing to do with lite- 
rature, are divorced from literature almost as much as the 
dramatist who feeds the programmes of the stock theatres. 
Their works are such stuff as dreams are made on, and their 
little life is rounded with a sleep. But the gods of literature 
are and have always been they who use imaginative moulds 
for the expression of their thought, their observation, and 
their interpretation of life. Of such were Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, of such are Tolstoi and Turgenev. Those whose 
vision is merely artistic, who see only anecdotes in life, and 
whose highest endowment is irrelevant imagination, may oc- 
copy a high place as wielders of language and incident; but 
they do not come into the pantheon. For the world is incur- 
ably thoughtful. The man who asked of “ Paradise Lost,” 
“what does it prove?” does not deserve all the scorn that 
has been heaped upon him. A work of art that has no gen- 
eral relations to reality is only a toy, a luxury, and the maker 
thereof is veritably a “ Daughter of Joy.” In his hands fic- 


tion and the drama are literally in their anecdotage, No one 
would call Turgenev a “ Daughter of Joy.” His work is, as 
Stepniak says, not even written for the masses. It is the 
work of an artist who is also a thinker, and it interprets the 
Russia of his day through characters that, apart from their 
local truth, are as universally typical as Hamlet and Sancho 
Panza. Rudin, the hero of the book whose’ issue by Mr. 
Heinemann in an excellent English translation has set mé 
thinking about Turgenev and altering my spelling of his name 
(Dear, dear! when will these Russians settle how to spell 
themselves ?),* is a character that deserves to stand side by 
side with these world-famous types. Indeed, there is some- 
thing of the Hamlet in him, as there is in all educated Rus- 
sians. Rudin is the man of words: he overflows with talk, 
with ideals, with aspirations, which find little, if any, issue in 
action. Life is too big for him—he cannot grapple with its 
crude realities. And yet, after we have learnt to despise 
him, as a braggart and a sponger, Turgenev by some wonder- 
ful touches wins back our sympathy for him, and leads us to 
understand his true and his valuable place and function in 
the social economy. It is his to keep alive the flame of the 
ideal in those who would otherwise sink into the slough of 
domestic comfort. If he appears to live at other people's 
expense, it is not that he is a Skimpole or a schnorrer, but a 
child. He is always sincere, and when, shabby and old and 
poor, he dies on a Paris barricade in a last ludicrously im- 
potent attempt at action, he leaves the memory of a pathetic, 
unforgetable figure, a figure in the vein of great comedy, 
whom we laugh at through our tears. * *- * 

When a semi-enlightened race with vast reservoirs of 
mental vigor awakes to the larger thought of a 4/as¢ world, 
saturated with culture, the product of this fusion of the raw 
with the over-ripe must be unique and wonderful. This, I 
take it, is the secret of the influence of Scandinavia, too. It 
is the startled awakening of a young giant. Literature is 
now happily becoming so international that Europe as a 
whole benefits by the infusion of fresh blood ; and publishers 
like Mr. Heinemann do good work in correcting our insular 
impudence and conceit. Seen in ‘its due perspective to the 
artistic output of Europe, much of our “ great work” is sadly 
provincial. 

* * * 

I was married in Ventnor. At least so I gather from the 
local newspapers, in whose visitors’ lists there figures the 
entry :—* Mr. and Mrs. Zangwill.” I do not care to correct 
it because, the lady being my mother, it is perfectly accurate 
and leads to charming misconceptions. ‘“ There, that's he,” 
loudly whispered a young man, nudging his sweetheart, “and 
there’s his wife with him.” “That! why, she looks old 
enough to be his mother,” replied the young lady. “Ah!” 
said her lover, with an air of conscious virtue and a better 
bargain, “they’re awfully mercenary, these literary chaps.” 
The reverse of this happened to a young friend of mine. He 
married an old lady who possessed a very large fortune. 
During the honeymoon his solicitous attentions to her ex- 
cited the admiration of another old lady who passed her life 
in a bath-chair. “ Dear me!” she thought :—*‘ how delightful 
in these degenerate days to see a young man s0 attentive to 
his mother!” and, dying soon after, left him another large 
fortune. , 

*'_* * 

It is astonishing how soon one becomes reconciled to liv- 
ing without newspapers, and how little of importance has 
happened in a month when one resumes acquaintance with 
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the contemporary. Like an old bonnet, which becomes in 
the fashion if the owner only keeps it long enough, one finds 
oneself quite up to date, because numerous things which one 
.Ought to have known are already forgotten. The chief func- 
tion of newspapers, as some one says in Mark Twain’s latest, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad,” is to worry you with the misfortunes 
of strangers. There are not so many good things, by the 
way, in the second Tom Sawyer as in the first, with its de- 
lightful fooling about the King and the Duke; but there are 
not a few memorable passages—notably that in which Tom 
and Huck and the nigger Jim are bowling over the Sahara 
in their wonderful balloon at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour. They are in the centre of a great circle of sand and 
sky, and despite their prodigious speed they seem to be quite 
motionless. For hours and hours they cannot get out of this 
uniform circle. This is a picture as vivid as any of Dante's. 
What a mistake to imagine Mark Twain a “ Daughter of 
Joy!” He hardly ever writes a chapter without a purpose, 
and is quite as much set upon scarifying the superstitions of 
his day as Rabelais, with the versatility of whose life, by the 
way, his own has had a curious affinity. To judge from a 
long drawl he once favored me with, his chief interest is in 
hospitals. What a misunderstood man! But the humorist 
is always misunderstood, even by those who understand his 
jokes. By the way, the end of the new Tom Sawyer is a 
flash of the old genius. Tom, having forgotten his old pipe, 
sends Jim to fetch it, and camps out on Mount Sinai with 
Huck Finn what time Jim goes back to America for the pipe. 
In twenty-four hours the balloon is back with the old corn- 
cob ; but he tells Tom, who has become a sort of king of the 
air, defying space and time, looking down on all the king- 
doms of the earth, and surveying mankind from China to 
Peru, that he was detected by Tom's Aunt Polly, furtively 
removing the pipe; and, says he, “ Mars Tom, she’s out on 
. de porch, wid her eye sot on de sky a layin’ for you, en she 
say she ain’t gwyne to budge from dah till she gits hold of 
you. Dey’s gwyne to be trouble, Mars Tom, 'deed dey is,” 
And then the book concludes with this delicious stroke of 
humor and human nature :—“ So then we shoved for home, 
and not feeling very gay neither.” 
* * * 

There is no falling-off of any kind in Mr. Kipling’s latest 
book. His jungle tales are a sheer delight. Rousseau’s 
writings gave Voltaire a yearning to go down on all-fours, 
and a perusal of Mr. Kipling’s book has left me merely un- 
decided as to which animal | should like to become. I am 
hesitating between a seal and a mongoose. Beast stories are 
as old as the Vedas, but the beasts in them have almost 
always existed for moral ends, and for the edification of the 
ethical mind. Even “ Reynard the Fox,” the great beast- 
epic of the middle ages, which Goethe worked up into “ Rei- 
neke Fuchs,” was a satire on the state of Germany. In other 
cases the animals have been creatures of fantasy, to show off 
the writer’s drollery. In Mr. Kipling’s stories the animals 
exist for their own ends, and we sympathise with their joys 
and sorrows, and grow familiar with their customs and cradle- 
songs. There is, in fact, a basis of real scientific truth, about 
which his imagination has played, and the result is a trans- 
figuration of the lower creation, which brings its essential 
humanity home to our bosoms. People speak of the theory 
of Evolution as if it degraded man. But even if the theory 
were true I should prefer to look upon it as elevating the 
beasts, into the skins of which Mr. Kipling so skilfully helps 
us to get. Children, who I am credibly informed will not 
read fairy-tales, will perhaps find this quasi-realistic treatment 
of the beast-world more to their sophisticated taste. At any 
rate, it cannot but enlarge their sympathies. It will enable 


them to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. In 
reading “ The Jungle Book” myself, I have paused to wonder 


why my own sympathies were going with one class of animal 
rather than $th eiioeher. Afar reading “ Kaa’s Hunting,” 
I shall never be friends again with monkeys, so ineffaceably 
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has Mr. Kipling’s imagination interpreted monkeydom. The 
python is rather rehabilitated, on the other hand, but his 
cousin the cobra remains a shuddering horror; though no 
doubt when Mr. Kipling comes to tell that other story from 
the cobra’s point of view, we shall begin to see that he is not 
such a cold-blooded crawler after all. * * * 

Mowgli, who, like the famous Roman twins, was suckled 
by a wolf, though he has had frequent foreshadowings both 
in fiction and in fact, is essentially a new creation. Wild 
boys and wild men of the woods are not unknown to us, 
Macaulay's schoolboy is well up in the wild boy of Hameln 
(the youthful Nebuchadnezzar, who exercised the pens of Dr. 
Arbuthnot and Lord Monboddo till it was demonstrated that 
he was not “‘ The Man of Nature,” but a dumb idiot driven 
out by his wicked stepmother) ; and bestialised specimens of 
humanity are still discovered in the silly season. But Mowgli 
is not of these. He knows the languages of birds, beasts 
and fishes. He knows the pass-words of the woods and 
waters. He seems to me, like the heroes of so many books, 
an idealized projection of the author’s personality. Mowgli 
is what Mr. Kipling would like to be; he is the incarnation 
of Mr. Kipling’s strenuous yearning after omniscience, the 
complete wisdom of Solomon. By the way, the ancient 
rabbinical story of King Solomon and the butterfly is quite 
in the vein of “The Jungle Book.” The all-wise monarch 
heard a male butterfly talking to his mate on the dome of 
the temple. “If I were only to stamp my foot the whole 
temple would collapse,” said he. Solomon, annoyed, called 
the butterfly to him, and asked him why he had made such 
a preposterous statement. “I only did it to impress the 
missus,” replied the trembling butterfly. ‘ Well, don’t do it 
again,” said Solomon. Back went the butterfly to his wife, 
who was pale with fright at the thought that the great King 
was going to kill her mate. ‘What did he say?” she asked. 
“He asked me not to do it,” replied the butterfly airily. 

* * * 


One day I received a letter which stood out even among 
the many curious communications that the post drifts to my 
door. It set forth that on a certain day early in the year 
1891, in a certain defunct literary newspaper, I, the under- 
signed, had criticised a fairy-tale book of the genus of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” and that I had said of it I doubted “if chil- 
dren would be taken in by it.” ‘Now, continued the 
triumphant author, “if you will read the enclosed extract ” 
(and at this point I became aware of a scrap of paper, torn 
from some unnamed provincial print) “you will see that Miss 
Dorothy Drew, the much-talked-of granddaughter of Mr. 
Gladstone, has expressed herself as delighted with the book.” 
“ Probably,” he went on, with a delicious touch, “the child 
inherits some of her grandfather's genius. Please read the 
extract and return it to me.” “Good heavens!” I groaned: 
“ does this man, himself an author, imagine that I have borne 
in mind my criticism of him for more than three long years, 
and that in the midst of my multifarious business I am to re- 
open the subject with him? and is my word of so much 
weight that even when printed in a dead-and-gone journal, 
this man has carried it about in his bosom and brooded over 
it through all the changes and chances of the years? and do 
they who glibly call for signed criticisms ever dimly dream 
of the direful perspectives thereby opened up? Nevertheless, 
the man has written pretty poems in his time; and sags 
from my classics that the poet is of an irritable breed, 
obeyed his instructions implicitly. I read the extract (from 
which I gathered that he had presented the “infant phenom- 
enon” with the book that took her in), and I sent it back to 
the proud possessor. I even exceeded my instructions, and 
prepaid the postage. Alas! I only brought down upon my 
head a bitterer scorn and more reverberate thunders. 

“Sir,” wrote the bard with irate italics, ‘ bg returning the 
extract I sent you ## re my fairy-tale and Miss Dorothy Drew 
without a word of comment is enough for me. 1 would not care 
to say what I think of you after that! Silence on my part is 
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wisest here. But I wz// say that your forecast of my tale has been 
completely falsified by events, though you are not cand#d enough 
to acknowledge it! I thought at the time your Review was an 
inane one, and now my opinion is justified. Yours, etc.” 

How my forecast of (sic!) his tale has been “completely 
falsified by events” because one child likes his book is still 
mysterious tome. But that any being in his senses, and 
one, too, who professes the humorous, should think that I 
care twopence whether I was right or wrong in doubting 
if children would be taken in by an unimportant fairy-tale 
reviewed three and a half years ago (and amply praised, too, 
for the matter of that)—this is even darker to me. 

* * * 

Can it be that my contemptuous correspondent hails from 
Pembroke, U.S.A.? That hypothesis would afford a partial 
solution of his psychology. For if we may credit Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins’s brilliant study of the peculiar people who inhabit 
that New England village, they are all made on this poet’s 
pattern, They brood over their wrongs for a lifetime. If 
they have said a-thing, they cannot take it back, though 
the happiness of their life be at stake. They are the slaves 
of their own wills: which adds a new complication to the 
already maddening free-will puzzle. They cannot go out of 
their groove; and a man will court a@ gitl a quarter of a 
century without proposing unless something extraordinary 
happens to give him the idea. If, by chance, the girl is out 
on one occasion, that interrupts his groove altogether, and he 
never comes again. There is a world of minute observation 
in Miss Wilkins’s study of these monotonous people, these 
slow, obdurate, granitic Puritans, who have the virtues of 
their sturdy stock as well as its defects. I know scarcely 
any other writer who gives so vivid a sense of life, whose 
vision is so microscopic and so true. Though no doubt 
Miss Wilkins uses her material artistically, striking as she 
does with equal hand the chords of humor and pathos, I find 
it no strain to believe in the actuality of her dramatis persona. 
Everybody must know cases of long-standing sulks, though 
few of us may have acquaintance with a whole village thus 
infected. This monotony of mood is depressing to the read- 
er of “ Pembroke,” who would like to shake each of the char- 
acters in turn as they go about spoiling one another’s lives. 
Miss Wilkins has hitherto been knewn as a writer of short 
stories; and this she continues to be in her first long novel, 
for, though they are welded together, the stories of all the 
various couples might have been told independently. The 
book is written with an admirable, even a dainty, literary 
touch, and fiction has few things finer than the scene where 
Deborah Thayer discovers her daughter’s shame, or where 
her sickly boy, Ephraim, all his natural instincts starved by 
the stern Puritan régime, has the first and last enjoyment of 
his life in surreptitiously coasting down the slopes at midnight 
—a magnificent imprudence of which he dies on the morrow. 
Though her range seems limited, few Englishwomen are 
doing as durable work as Miss Wilkins. The ladies on her 
side of the Atlantic seem to be free from the tendency to 
ephemeral pamphlet-fiction, which is here characteristic of 
the “ New Womanhood” of letters. 

*_ * * 

When Mr. Sydney Grundy started to write his comedy 
“The New Woman” it is a pity he did not realise that, 
among the many new things at which he let fly the shafts of 
his brilliant wit, the New Criticism will have to be reckoned 
with more seriously. It might seem a hard thing to say of an 
old stage-hand, that Mr. Grundy has the most rudimentary 
notions of dramatic construction, but that is what one would 
think if one’s knowledge of Mr. Grundy’s craftsmanship were 
based entirely on his latest play. This is not to deny that 
the play is as well constructed as many of its successful con- 
temporaries or predecessors, for the ordinary English play is 
about the worst and most slipshod art-product ever turned 
out at any time in any country. But. very admiration 
one feels for Mr. Grundy compels one to try him by a higher 
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standard. He is not of the herd and ought not to range 
with it. Those cunning in stage matters—the acting mana- 
gers, the actors, the authors—tell you that nobody can con- 
struct such a play who has not served an apprenticeship of a 
couple of years on the boards. To which I would reply :— 
‘Then in heaven’s name, let the would-be playwright avoid 
the apprenticeship, if he has the slightest desire to turn out 
a vital piece of work.” The vaunted tradition of the stage 
is the perpetual transmission of characters that have lost 
what life they ever had, and of situations which are sicken- 
ingly stale even when they are not false as well. * * * 
As regards the satire of the piece, Mr. Grundy, in electing 
to take Mrs. Grundy’s part, and.to occupy the extreme Phil- 
istine position with regard to the New Womanhood, will 
doubtless have the approval of the majority. His view of 
the whole movement is expressed in no mincing terms. He 
is plain-spoken to the point of brutality. That a good deal 
of the feminine ferment is due to an irrational discontent 
with the elemental and unchangeable conditions of female 
existence is true, but it is absurd to suppose there is no fire 
of real grievance behind all this smoke. Mr. Grundy was 
not always so hugely content with the conventional workings 
of Society as he appears to be to-day. Like Mr. George 
Moore, he, too, was “a young man” once, I mind me of 
his first novel, “In the Days of His Vanity,” when his opin- 
ions were scarcely so calculated to soothe the middle-class 
mind. But his own passage to peace has not taught him 
sympathy with those still in the region of storm and stress. 
Though it is perhaps hardly fair to expect a comedy to be 
more than one-sided. Moliére himself did not trouble to dis- 
cover the better side of his Précieuses Ridicules, if they had 
a better side ; and every movement must expect to be carica- 
tured. Caricature and opposition constitute the furnace 
every new idea has to pass through to be purged of its dross, 
if, indeed, it manage to survive at all. Happy the movement 
Mr. Grundy’s 
mouthpieces proclaim that the New Woman is as old as the 
hills; and he is so pleased with this piece of wisdom that it 
is repeated with variations throughout the whole course of 
the play. Once she is said to be in Molitre. I cannot find 
her there myself. Unlike new and original comedies, she 
seems to me to be really new and original. Mr, Grundy en- 
visages the matter with more insight and charity than his 
wonted sledge hammer manner allows him when, in the best 
and wisest epigram in the piece, he says that the modern 
feminine movement is the outcome of woman at last attempt- 
ing to do what man has always been vainly trying to do— 
understand woman. Now she is trying to understand her- 
self. And, as he says, man may well wish her success in her 
enterprise. For my part;.I am coming to the conclusion 
that the whole matter is one which women must be left to 
work out and to fight out among themselves. They have 
their destinies in their own hands. Many of the considera- 
tions are too delicate to be adequately threshed out except 
by women among themselves. But they must always reckon 
with the fact that in evolving a new type of woman they have 
to face the risk of her not being acceptable to man. My 
own taste being exceptionally catholic, I have the happiness 
of knowing charming new women and charming old women 
—that is to say, old young women. I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
** Love in idleness" 

A Bar Harbor Tale. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co, 

IN THIS PRETTY little volume is reprinted a story which ran 
through three numbers of Zhe Century, recently, and which, 
although making no pretence to be anything more than a 
tale to while away an idle hour when summer days are 
is nevertheless interesting as are the studies of an artist 
to throw upon the canvas his impression of some mood of 
nature or humanity, with a hand sure of its cunning. The 
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heroine is a young woman of a type not altogether uncommon 
in these later years of our century, as she is a natural product 
of their conditions. The only daughter of rich and indulgent 
parents, accustomed to have her own way, go her own gait, 
set her own standards, is apt to become either the most cou- 
ventional of her sex, imitating what she most admires, and 
admiring only what is correctly accepted; or else, as in 
the present case, she reverts to the type of amazon, and is to 
herself all-sufficient. Supposing such a girl to come- under the 
influence of what novelists used to call the tender passion, the 
question is, with what kind of man is she likely to fall in 
love? She may either, following her prototype of old, give 
her heart to the strongest warrior who can carry her off on 
the biggest horse; or she may prefer to use her own strength 
in protecting and encouraging the lover whose comparative 
weakness appeals to the maternal instinct which such women 
often possess in a high degree. Fanny Trehearne, the hero- 
ine now in question, is wooed by two men belonging to these 
widely different classes, and the story concerns itself with 
her choice. One of her suitors, Louis Lawrence, is an 
American, with some French blood in his veins, who is de- 
scribed as slender and dark, with finely cut features, and a 
suggestion in his general appearance that he would have 
looked well in the dress of an earlier day. He means to be 
a painter and has just come back from three years of study 
in Paris. As the author says:—* There is something prob- 
lematic about the existence of a young artist who is in 
earnest, which alone is an attraction in the eyes of women. 
The odds are ten to one, of course, that he will never ac- 
complish anything above the average, but that one-tenth 
chance is not to be despised, for it is the possibility of a well- 
earned celebrity, perhaps of greatness. The one last step, 
out of obscurity into fame, is generally the only one of which 
the public knows anything, sees anything, or understands 
anything, and no one can tell when, if ever, that one step 
may be taken. There is a constant interest in expecting it, 
and in knowing of its possibility, which lends the artist’s life 

a real charm in his own eyes and the eyes of others.” 
When Lawrence first met his rival, a Canadian, he saw at a 
pence that the man must be good at all those things which 
e himself was unable to do well, such as riding, pulling an 
oar, and playing tennis. Roger Brinsley, ‘‘ though dressed 
quietly and with irreproachable correctness, was a showy 
man, of medium height, but magnificently built. His wrists 
were slender, nervous and sinewy, his ankles were beautifully 
modelled, whereas his shoulders were almost abnormally 
broad, and the cords and veins showed visibly in his athletic 
neck when he spoke or moved. The powerful muscles were 
apparent under his thin, grey clothes, and Lawrence had 
noticed the perfect grace and strength of his quick step when 
he had entered. In face he was very dark, and his wiry, 
short black hair had rusty reflections.” Fanny Trehearne 
herself was not a beauty, but was tall and strong, with clear, 
cool grey eyes, a golden-brown complexion, and crisp, reddish- 
brown hair, which twisted itself into little curls wherever it 
was not long enough to be smoothed. It must be acknow- 
ledged that in the beginning of the story she is a sufficiently 
exasperating creature, to whom one longs to administer the 
familiar nursery remedy of a good shaking, but liking grows 
with acquaintance, as her better qualities show themselves 
under the test of that chiefest touchstone of character, love. 
Mr. Crawford must have Norse blood in his veins, for he is 
always at his best when near blue water, and some of his de- 
scriptions are charming, as, for-instance, the following pas- 
‘*They went down through the garden, fresh and dewy still 
from the.short, cool night, towards the sea. The path to the vil- 
lage lies along a low sea-wall, just high enough and strong enough 
the tide from the lawns. But the tide was beginning to 


f 


to 

run out at that hour, and was singing and rocking itself away from 
the leaving the big, loose stones and the chocolate-colored 
sun. The breeze was 
in the offing, and would reach the land before long, 


shore, 
rocks all wet and shining in the 
nging up 
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kissing each island as it passed softly by, and gently breaking with 
dark blue the smoothly undulating water. The sun was almost 
behind the pair as they walked along, and shone full upon the har- 
bor as it came into view, lighting up the deep green of the islands 
between which passes the channel, and bringing up the warm 
brown of the soil through thick weaving spruces. The graceful 
yachts caught the sunshine, too, their hulls gleaming darkly, or 
dazzlingly white, their slender masts pencilled in light against the 
trees, and standing out like threaded needles where they showed 
against the pale, clear sky.” 


Some of the drawings and photographs with which the 
story is illustrated deal directly with scenes in it, while others 
are characteristic views of Mount Desert Island, and as a whole 
they certainly add much to the attractiveness of the book. 





A Dutch Roman Catholic 
Fy. A. Alberdingk Thijm. (1820:1888.) Door A, F. Amsterdam: 
Loman & Funke. 

DISTANCE NOT ONLY lends enchantment to the view: it 
changes the aspect of many things. The nearer we come to 
the object under observation, the more we are apt to be at- 
tracted by some detail, and to lose sight of the proportion it 
bears to the whole. Thus it was in a certain sense in Hol- 
land, during the early part and towards the middle of this 
century. The liberation of the country from the yoke laid 
upon it by Napoleon I., and the creation of a royal crown for 
the house of Orange-Nassau, opened wide the flood gates of 
patriotism, and the study of history was taken up with re- 
newed ardor. Strange to say, the fact that the glorious strug- 
gle of the little country against Spain had been one for the 
freedom of conscience of Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew and 
pagan alike was lost sight of more or less, and the history of 
that period, fraught with inestimable good for the entire 
modern world, came to mean for the Protestant Dutch— 
forming, then as now, a large majority of the population— 


_ merely the victory of Protestantism over Catholicism. The 


God of Holland—the “God van Nederland”—became a 
Protestant deity, in whose worship Catholic Dutchmen could 
have no share. That Catholic and Protestant had stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the desperate struggle was forgotten 
by the descendants of the latter, and the children of the 
former had no spokesman to claim their rights, Then arose 
the man who proclaimed with no uncertain voice that the 
Holland which had fought and gained its liberty had been 
the child of an earlier, Catholic Holland; that the founda- 
tions of its strength, its wealth and its endurance had been 
laid by the sturdy burghers who, in the Middle Ages, had 
forced even Charles the Bold to bow to their sovereign will. 

Josephus Albertus Alberdingk Thijm, the father of modern 
Dutch Catholic literature, was born at Amsterdam, which 
counted him for nearly seventy years among her most honored 
citizens. Merchant, poet, historian, novelist and art critic, 
he held a larger place in the intellectual life of nineteenth- 
century Holland than is generally understood, even to-day. 
He was active in many fields, and to each he brought an in- 
defatigable energy and a youthful enthusiasm, that were not 
broken by the weight of increasing years, nor by the isolation 
of his position. For, strict Catholic though he was, he kept 
his independence, and spoke out without fear, as on the ques- 
tion of public schools, wherein he opposed the policy of his 
Church. Political life did not attract him: the “deals” and 
combinations between the extreme Protestant party and the 
Ultramontanes against the liberals in the Dutch House of 
Commons seemed to him repulsive and immoral, and he left 
the thorny field to his contemporary, the poet-priest Schaep- 
man, like himself, a man of exceptional ability, and to his 
friend Nuyens, an experienced parliamentary hand. In lat- 
er years, his younger friend and admirer, Capt. (now Major) 
van Vlijmen, a talented man of the pen as well as the sword, 
joined these two in the struggle in the Dutch Lower House. 
Still, Thijm worked incessantly with his pen, and some of his 
best writings were polemical in character. A patriot in the 
accepted sense of the word he was not: the unavoidable 
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Protestant tone in every Dutch national holiday did not agree 
with his tenets. But of Holland's literary and artistic history 
he was proud, and his studies of the seventeenth-century poets 
and dramatists are masterpieces of exhaustive research and 
artistic detail. Vondel, Holland’s greatest poet and Catholi- 
cism’s greatest Dutch convert, was his idol; but beside him 
he.placed Bilderdijk, the Protestant singer, and da Costa, the 
Hebrew poet converted to the younger church. In his 
friendships, too, he was liberal: witness his intimate relations 
with Hofdijk, his antagonist in every belief and historical 
tradition. He was a master of style and a finished poet, but 
of his teaching as Professor of Aésthetics at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts at Amsterdam several opinions exist: his biog- 
rapher claims, in this connection, that he never understood 
or appreciated the modern Dutch school of painting. As 
dramatic critic he stood high, and he was a journalist of rare 
attainments. In two ways he was, indeed, a prophet that 
found no honor in his own land: the King of Belgium made 
him a knight of the Order of Leopold, but ef Dutch orders 
he had none, although that admirable woman, the late Queen 
Sophie of the Netherlands, honored him as she had honored 
Motley; and he received from a Belgian university the title 
of doctor honoris causa, which he had #0 fully deserved from 
each and all of the four Dutch universities. 

Regarded from a literary point of view, this biography is a 
masterpiece. It is also a surprise, as coming from that apos- 
tle of Dutch décadentisme, his son, Karel Alberdingk Thijm, 
who writes under the pen-name of Van Deyssel. So simple 
and impressive a monument of filial piety was unexpected 
from this enfant terrible of the new Dutch school. It may 
not be without interest to close this review with the observa- 
tion that Thijm bequeathed his talents to his children. His 
daughter is a well-known novelist; and his son, referred to 
above, was the leading spirit in the revolution that has taken 
place in Dutch letters, 


The Art of Preposterous Conversation 
D. Appleton & Co. 


“ONLY MEDIOCRITIES PROGRESS; the genius moves in a 
circle of masterpieces” is Oscar “Wilde’s latest utterance, 
but his dictum was anticipated by Mr. Esmé Amarinth, the 
most important figure in this story. With hardly any plot to 
speak of, and practically without character-drawing, the 
slender volume is of interest as showing how easy it is to 
manufacture epigrams and paradoxes of Mr. Wilde’s favorite 
brand. One is puzzled, however, as to where Esmé's epi- 
grams end and the author’s begin, for some of them are too 
clever to'be considered merely as satire of Mr. Wilde and 
his school. Esmé Amarinth is the originator of the worship 
of the yellow jonquil, of breeches of white samite, and of the 
art of preposterous conversation. He has invented the green 
carnation, and talks of purple sin, beautiful pink children 
and rose-white youth. On the latter subject he has com- 
posed a catch to be sung by the village Sunday-school schol- 
ars :— 


The Green Carnation, 


‘* Rose-white youth, 

Passionate pale, 

A singing stream in a silent vale, 

A fairy prince in a prosy tale, 

Ah! there’s nothing in life so finely frail 

As rose-white youth.” 
But when he talks of a purple anthem and a brown Grego- 
nian chant, he is misunderstood, by the ascetic vicar. 

They are all together in the coumtry—Mrs. Windsor, who 
worships all that is new and smart;. her cousin, Lady Locke, 
4 woman of strong commonsense and consequent strong dis- 
like of Amarinth; Mme. Valtesi, a Russian with a sharp 
tongue and a tame cat—the latter not present, however,— 

and, finally, Amarinth himself, and his disciple and worship- 
_ per, Lord Reginald Hastings, Some of the cleverest sayings 
the book are credited to Mme. Valtesi; her answer, for 
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instance, to Lady Locke’s remark that Mr. Amarinth is gen- 
erally very amusing :— 

‘* Yes, he has got hold of a good recipe for making the world 
laugh and think him clever. The only mistake he makes is, that 
he sometimes serves up only the recipe, and omits the dish that 
ought to be the result of it altogether, One cannot dine off a re- 
cipe, however good and ingenious it may be.” 


Again, in the course of another conversation with the 
same lady :— 


‘* Society only loves one thing more than sinning,” said Madame 
Valtesi, examining the moon magisterially through her tortoise- 
shell eyeglass, 

‘* And what is that ?” said Lady Locke. 

‘* Administering injustice.” 

The following specimens of Esmé’s preposterous conversa- 
tion must suffice :— 

‘*No more preposterous theory has ever been put forward than 
that of the artist revealing himself in his art. The writer, for in- 
stance, has at least three minds—his Society mind, his writing 
mind, and his real mind. They are all quite separate and distinct, 
or they ought to be, When his writing mind and his real mind 
get mixed up together, he ceases to be an artist. That is why 
Swinburne has gone off so much. If you want to write really fine 
erotic poetry, you must live an absolutely rigid and entirely re- 
spectable life. The ‘Laus Veneris’ could only have been pro- 
duced by a man who had a nonconformist conscience. I am certain 
that Mrs, Humphry Ward is the most strictly orthodox Christian 
whom we have. Otherwise her books against the accepted Chris- 
tianity could never have brought her in so many thousands of 
pounds. I never read her, of course, Life is far too long and 
lovely for that sort of thing; but a bishop once told me that she 
was a great artist, and that if she had a sense of gravity, she would 
rival George Eliot,”’ 

His opinion of English art is thus tersely expressed :— 

‘*T recognize no good or evil in art. In England we have no 
art, just because we do recognize good and evil. Glasgow thinks 
it is shameful to be naked; yet even the Bible declares that the 
ideal condition is to be naked and unashamed; and Glasgow, be- 
ing in Scotland, naturally gives the lead to England, We have no 
art. We have only the Royal Academy, which is remarkable 
merely for the badness of its cuisine, and the coiffure of its well- 
meaning President. Our artists, as they call themselves, are like 
Mr. Grant Allen: they say that all their failures are ‘ pot-boilers,’’’ 

The book will be forgotten six months hence. ‘It is worth 
reading, however, for its undeniable cleverness and the accu- 
racy ot its hits, Esmé’s lecture on the art of folly is undoubt- 
edly the best thing in it, but one wonders whether it was really 
necessary for the author’s end to sprinkle the volume so freely 
with personalities, 





‘*A Change of Air” 
By Anthony Hope, Henry Holt & Co. 


AMUSING and clever as it is, Mr. Hope’s new story leaves the 
reader rather puzzled. He cannot give unstinted praise, as was 
possible with ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and yet he finds it hard 
to criticise, for that can only be done with numerous reservations. 
The principal fault to be found with ‘‘ A Change of Air” is the 
quality of its dramatic element. The satire is amusing and polished, 
though rather mild, and for its sake we confess to a great — 
for the book—if only the complications arising from that f 
pistol-shot had not been introduced. Mr. Hope has chosen for his 
principal character a young radical poet, Dale Bannister, the enemy, 
in inspired verse, of kings, priests and all the great, time-honored 
British institutions. Fame puts her finger on the brow of this 
talented anarchist, and the reward is instantaneous and great: 
Bannister reaps gold as well as laurels from his anathemas on 
modern society. Having worked hard and long for success, he 
needs a change of air, and hires a country-house near Market 
Denborough, a rural town with its local magnate in the person of 
‘* Squire” Delane, the incarnation of all that Bannister denounces 
in his poems, To this quiet, conservative place he brings several 
Bohemian friends, among them a young actress and her mother, 


and the scandalous of the party are talked over in whispers 
at Denborough’s . But the unruly young genius is taken 
up by the and meets their daughters. He discovers 


hPa 2 bate among the enemy; breeding, posi- 
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tion and wealth have fascinations all their own, of which young 
radicals in the lower walks of life have never dreamt. From 
prophesying the extinction of kings, archbishops and the Lords, 
Bannister stoops to the writing of an ode of welcome to a royal 
duke, and his path to the Laureateship is clear. The character- 
drawing in the story is capital, although the actress’s mother is a 
roperty-piece of the worst description. Major Smith, who 
lieves himself a radical, but is filled, in reality, with all the pre- 
judices of the aristocracy to which he belongs, is decidedly amus- 
ing, and the young doctor who wants to practice with’ ferocious 
seriousness the bloodthirsty preachings of the poet, is representa- 
tive of a numerous class of people in all countries, The story is 
eminently readable, and will earn its own forgiveness for the inar- 
tistic pistol episode. Beneath its light touch lies hidden a serious 
speculation as to the causes that bring so many leaders of the 
— over to the classes as soon as they come in contact with 
em, 





Sociology and Economics : 
In ‘The Theory of Sociology,” Prof, Giddings justifies with 
admirable clearness the claim of sociology to be a separate science. 
He would make sociology what commonsense would have it, the 
fundamental science of the different special social sciences—poli- 
tical economy, jurisprudence, politics,—and by his carefully made 
distinctions between these special sciences he renders a real service 
to the thought of the day. He not only justifies his own science, 
but at the same time frees the others. ‘The appearance of a new 
science from among several older sciences must always bring 
greater freedom to the older. The new fulfills the old. Sociology, 
Prof. Giddings says, includes the study of the social and psychical 
beginnings of utility, About these political economy ought not to 
trouble itself. ‘* Political economy should limit itself to a scientific 
examination of the conscious calculation and pursuit of utility 
through the development and use of objective means, within the 
conditions set by social organization.” Sociology should study, 
also, the origins of toleration. Into these jurisprudence ‘‘ has no 
Occasion to inquire.”” And ‘‘ the unconscious primitive forms of 
alliance” belong to sociology, not to politics. ‘* Politics has a field 
quite large enough in its study of the conscious application of 
principles of utility and rules of custom to and through alliance, 
on a large scale, by the general will, and with obedience-compel- 
ling power.” Further, biology and psychology are distinguished 
from sociology, in that sociology sees the phenomena within the 
organism as causes; the others see them as effects. ‘‘ The mo- 
ment we turn to social phenomena, we discover that activities 
within the organism * * * have created a wonderful structure 
of external relationships, and have even modified the fauna and 
flora and the surface of the earth within their environment.” But, 
we would ask, does not the difference between environment as 
cause and as effect point simply to that between the individual and 
the social organism? Sociology is but the biology and the psychol- 
ogy of the social organism. Between the lines of Prof. Giddings’s 
paper it would m6 that sociology is the movement of the other 
sciences into real life. It promises the application of scientific ideas 
in general to the events and activities of human relations, It turns 
ies of mere knowledge, that is, ideas, into motives and voli- 
tions. It is, in fact, the truest sort of University Extension, which 
has its scientific as well as its popular expression, and which indi- 
cates, when properly comprehended, the movement of learning into 
action. (Am. Acad. Polit. and Social Science.) 





in ‘‘The Idea of Justice in Political Economy,” by Prof. Gustav 
Schmoller, we find place made for the idea of justice in political 


economy. ‘‘ The conception of justice,” he writes, ‘‘ grows out 
of neces processes in our soul, and necessarily influences eco- 
nomic life. The idea of justice, like other moral ideas, is not im- 


parted to men by some revelation, and just as little is it an arbi- 
trary invention; it is the necessary product of our moral intui- 
tion and our logical thinking, and in so far it is an eternal truth, 
manifesting itself in ever new yet ever similar metamarphoses,”’ 
Yes; but, although justice certainly has a place in political economy, 
it belongs there not as an idea, or feeling; it belongs to political 
economy much as God or duty to mathematics; as a fact, namely, 
omnipresent and absolute, but having the truest reality in not 
being present to consciousness or emotion. We think that the 
idea of justice — within those theories of utility, toleration and 
alliance which 5 ene for sociology, and that, 
accordingly, to introduce it political economy is to turn po- 
litical economy away from its field. But the author's intro- 
duction of the idea of justice political economy well illustrates 
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what we felt to be the inner meaning of Prof, Giddings’s conception 
of sociology. Prof. Schmoller’s justice makes the proper ideas of 
political economy forces or motives, no longer mere ideas; it makes 
them dynamic; it impels them into practice. (Am. Acad. Polit. 
and Soc, Science.) 





WITH THE IDEA of sociology as showing or promising the 
movement of the organized sciences into real life before us, Mr. 
Lester Ward's criticism of the ‘‘ Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer ’” 
is interesting. ‘‘It may be considered,” he says, ‘‘as in the 
highest degree unfortunate and discouraging that almost the first 
prominent system of sociology, as distinct from political economy, 
should proceed from so low and so narrow a standpoint as virtually 
to constitute a protest against all attempts to deal scientifically 
with the subject. It is simply a wet blanket on the enthusiasm of 
all who would follow social science. It throws over it the dismal 
pall that fell on political economy, and it stamps it with the words : 
No future! If this is all that Herbert Spencer can make of it, 
what can lesser lights hope to accomplish?” Poor, but honest 
Spencer! We are, however, or would be, if it were not unscien- 
tific, impatient with this sort of criticism. Should not the very 
idea, which has moved Mr. Ward to impatience, if not to despair 
—the idea, namely, which prefers the organic to the individualistic 
view of society—be conscientiously applied in an estimate of Spen- 
cer’s doctrine? Whatever else may be said of Spencer, he has, we 
do believe, a natural, logical place in the development of human 
thought, or, at least, in the progress of organic life. Is there not 
less danger in assuming that Spencer’s apparent inconsistencies 
are explainable, are only apparent, than in finding it ‘‘ simply 
astonishing that the great exponent of the law of evolution in all 
other departments should so signally fail to grasp that law in its 
highest department’? (Am. Acad. Polit. and Social Science.) 





THE PAPER ON ‘‘ La Science Sociale,”’ by Paul de Rousiers, was 
written in response to the request of the editors of the Anna/s of 
the American Academy for an explanation of the division that took 
place seven years ago in the school founded by Le Play. Thestory 
is an old one, only presenting another instance of conflict between 
letter and spirit, or between individual and organism. Speaking 
for his school, with its review, La Sczence Sociale, M. de Rousiers 
says:—‘‘We do not dream of playing the jealous custodian of a 
system—of taking out a patent on it; on the contrary, we ask ull 
those who love the truth to unite their efforts with ours.” (Am. 
Acad. Polit. and Social Science.) THE FIRST college text-book 
in sociology, which has just been published, is ‘‘ An Introduction 
to the Sttidy of Society,” by Albion W. Small, Ph.D., and George 
E. Vincent. The book is admirable. It uses those most whole- 
some terms, ‘‘social anatomy,” ‘‘social physiology,” ‘‘social psych- 
ology” and ‘‘social pathology,” and constantly reminds us of 
text-books, or guides, used in laboratories, It is, as a text-book 
should be, more methodological than doctrinal; a way to truth, 
rather than an oracle. It makes society a laboratory, at least for 
scientific observations, since experimentation is unfeasible. It has 
its philosophical prejudice or presupposition, of course, but as a 
means, not as anend, Chapter IV, on ‘‘ The Relation of Sociol- 
ogy to Social Reforms,” and chapter V, on ‘‘The Organic Con- 
ception of Society,” are noteworthy. ‘‘This manual,” write 
the authors in Chap. V., ‘‘ aims toplace students in the possession 
of the organic hypothesis of society, as a working tool and a useful 
instrument. The method of study required by this outline is de- 
fensible only on the basis of the conception which the formula 
‘society is an organism’ expresses."”" And at the close:—‘‘ The 
justification of sociology will be its contribution to knowledge and 
its aid toward realizing the conditions of complete human life. 
* * * Easy sociology is probably false sociology. * * * 
There is little likelihood that men who personally observe actual 
social conditions, according to the method which we propose, in- 
stead of speculating about them in the study, will want to fold their 
hands and let social evil work out its own salvation.” This is 
quite in line with our report of sociology, given already, as the 
movement of scientific ideas into practice. Good sociologists must 
be good citizens. (American Book Co.) 








HERE WE MAY make mention, too, of Prof. W. H. Hudson's 
‘*Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” For, as 
Prof, Hudson says, ‘‘the most popularly written and widely circu- 
lated of Spencer’s books—the Education alone those 
which deal directly with the problems arising from the relations of 
citizens to government and to one another.” Prof. Hudson under- 
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takes to do just what Mr. Ward, as we saw above, seemed dis- 

to believe impossible, that is, to show consistency in Spen- 
cer’s work—specifically to point out how the political ethics ‘ ‘affiliate 
upon the main body of his thought,” but the chapter on ‘* The 
Spencerian Sociology” is the most unsatisfactory chapter in the 
book. It is true that Spencer's individualism, ‘‘so far from being 
foisted on to the rest of his system, as some would have us believe, 
grows naturally out of and therefore properly belongs to it—is an 
organic part of his general doctrine of universal evolution,” and if 
Prof. Hudson means to say that Spencer’s individual, the result of 
evolution, is after all but the conditions of its environment organ- 
ized and set free—an individual, in a word, that finds its own nat- 
ure reflected in the social organism—he has, in truth, effected the 
desired reconciliation ; but it is not altogether easy to read this into 
what he has written. The difficulty of understanding what Mr. 
Ward calls Spencer’s ‘‘noli tangere individualism” lies in the 
failure to see the virtual identity between Spencer’s individual and 
the social organism, an identity of the.same sort as, say, between 
the mechanic and the life of his tools and materials as so many 
physical conditions out of which he has been evolved and in which 
alone he can be or realize himself. Prof. Hudson’s book begins 
with a very readable chapter, a biographical sketch, reprinted in a 
much expanded form from 7h%e Arena, and at the end we find an 
appendix of some value, containing a chronological list of Mr. 
Spencer’s principal writings—a list that speaks volumes. (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 





Poetry and Verse 

IN HIS VOLUME of ‘' Prairie Songs” Mr. Hamlin Garland 
proves himself an accurate and loving observer of nature. Poems 
like ‘‘ Early May,” ‘‘ Midnight Snows,” ‘‘In a Lull in the Splen- 
dors of Brahms” and ‘‘Color in the Wheat” are wholly admir- 
able in their truthand directness. Mr, Garland finds many subjects 
to his mind in the tasks and pleasures of farm life, of which hisown 
experience was gained in northwestern Iowa a quarter of a century 
ago, before the prairies had been fully brought under cultivation, 
Clear-cut, minutely descriptive, faithful as a photograph, these 
studies in poetic realism should rather be called ‘‘ Prairie Pictures ” 
than ‘‘ Prairie Songs.” And thus we come to note the limits of 
Mr. Garland’s art, and his mistaken conception of the poet’s func- 
tion. It has been well said that facts have no place in poetry until 
they are brought into relation with the human soul. In mere 
portrayal of natural objects the poet cannot compete successfully 
with the painter: he must call to his aid spiritual forces, human 
feelings; he must either speak with the voice of nature, or make 
nature speak with his own voice. In adew of his poems—z. g., 
‘* The voice of the Pines ’”—Mr. Garland gives the human element 
full play; but, generally speaking, he subordinates it. He con- 
founds the raw material of poetry with the finished product; his 
realism often lacks the charm that feeling alone can give. Memory 
and association are almost the only subjective elements of his 
poetry. Contrast Mr, Garland’s poems of this class with Whittier’s 
‘Barefoot Boy.”” Whittier feels for and with the child he addresses, 
interpreting the lad’s emotions by the aid, not of memory alone, but 
of sympathy and imagination, too. Mr. Garland, on the other 
hand, is purely and egoistically reminiscent; he expresses his own 
feeling well, but does not always succeed in communicating it to 
his readers, who cannot be expected to share a retrospective pleasure 
in experiences to which they have been strangers. So far is he 
from realizing the value of the subjective element in poetry, that in 
his preface he almost apologizes for ‘‘the unmistakable note of 
sadness” which has crept into his reminiscences. Pictorial, rather 
than musical, Mr. Garland’s verse too often suffers from Whitman- 
ity. The excellent illustrations, by Mr. H. T. Carpenter, have 
lost something of their effectiveness in the process of reduction. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 





‘* THE TORCH-BEARERS,” by Arlo Bates, which was delivered 
on the occasion of the Bowdoin Centenary, is a politico-social 
sermon in verse, having for its text the fine words of the Master, 
‘* The truth shall make you free.” Exception will be taken to the 
preacher’s interpretation of the vassage—an interpretation which 
Savors more of Carlyle than of Christ. It is an earnest, well- 
meant effusion, but its hortatory quality is more conspicuous than 
ItS poetical merit, A poet rarely does himself credit in his occa- 
sional pieces, and ‘‘ The Torch-Bearer ” is an example of the rule. 
(Roberts Bros.)\——THE POEMS OF Mr. George Herbert Stock- 
bridge, though never very profound or striking, are often bright 
and pleasing. We like best the humorous piece entitled ‘A 

,’ and, in another vein, the contemplative poem, 
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‘« When the Stars and I are One." ‘‘ Faith” has some good lines, 
but ‘‘ Unto thee shall man éreak fongue,” in the first couplet of 
that poem, is a strange and uncouth phrase, ‘‘ Poets, who feel 
and think and know avauaz the rules” (p. 92) is another censurable 
expression. The bundle is called “‘Balder the Poet, and Other 
Verses.”’ (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘'COLUMBUS THE Discoy- 
ERER,” a drama in five acts, by Walter Warren, is a curious per- 
formance. Columbus and his contemporaries refer to the micro- 
scope, the barometer and thermometer, and show their faith in the 
predicted New World by using colloquial Americanisms, ‘‘ Every- 
body sees the dude he is” and ‘‘The bull did some tall tossing,” 
remarks Fernandez, the wit of the play. ‘‘ Columbus home ?” in- 
quires a Portuguese woman, in the abrupt and unceremonious 
fashion for which inhabitants of the Peninsula are famous. Puns 
are more numerous than brilliant, ¢. g.,—‘‘’Tis better to be made 
a laughing-stock than have men take in us no stock at all”; and 
‘* He’s no Spaniard, no—a dog of Genoa—no Christian—a Chris- 
chien."" Yet it would be unfair tocondemn the work as a whole on 
account of these crudities.. The dialogue is often telling, and the 
verse goes briskly enough; nor are the characters ill-drawn, The 
author has a sense of dramatic effectiveness, even if he does put an 
interval of ten years between two scenes of the same act. It is not 
impossible that he may do good work someday. (Arena Pub. Co.) 





AMONG THE MANY poetical tributes to the character and life- 
work of Abraham Lincoln, a place must now be awarded to ‘* Lin- 
coln’s Grave,” a poem read by its author, Mr. Maurice Thompson, 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Brotherhood of Harvard, Coming from 
one who fought in the Southern ranks, the poem bears witness to 
the manliness and generosity of its writer as well as to. the worth 
of its hero, Mr, Thompson is fired with admiration of the all- 
embracing sympathy of Lincoln, and his ardor finds expression in 
at least one passage of power and beauty. The poem has its im- 
perfections, but these are disregarded as the reader is carried along 
in the full tide of its author’senthusiasm, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Grave” is Mr. 
Thompson's masterpiece, (Stone & Kimball,)--—THE CHARMING 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION of Mrs. Piatt's poems, which has just ap- 
peared in London and New York, comprises nearly all of the au- 
thor’s published work. Mrs. Piatt’s qualities as a poet—her 
womanly sweetness and sensibility, her command of pathos, her 
pretty archness, her intelligent love of children, her fellow-feeling 
for all who are desolate and oppressed—are too well known to 
require more than a passing allusion, Now and then her maternal 
instinct shows itself at odds with her artistic faculty, and she be- 
trays a feminine tendency to glorify the trivial; but these failings 
count for little in the aggregate. These are truly delightful vol- 
umes. (Longmans, Green & Co,)———‘‘ THE TOURNAMENT OF 
Love,” by William Theodore Peters (Paris: Brentano’s), is a one- 
act ‘‘pastoral masque,” which was performed in Paris last May. 
Regarded as literature, the piece has little significance; as a spec- 
tacle, it doubtless afforded a good opportunity for the display of 
handsome costumes of the Renaissance period, The author's 
sense of English accent and rhythm has apparently been vitiated 
by a study of French alexandrines. One is at times reminded of 
the stanza added to ‘‘God Save the King’’ by the French Legi- 
timists on the occasion of the return of the Bourbons :— 

**God bless noblé Clardnce, 
Who leads her King to Frence, 
God bless Clardnce ! 
‘* He maintains thé glorie 
Of the British navie, 
O God, make him happie, 
God bless Clarénce,” 





New Books and New Editions 

‘‘WooDs AND DALES OF DERBYSHIRE,” by the Rev, James 
S. Stone, D.D., is one of the most elegant books of travel that 
have lately appeared, being in quarto form, with hand-made paper 
and faultless typography, It is, also, handsomely illustrated with 
full-page reproductions of photographs, most of which are equally 
fresh and pleasing. ‘The text is not unworthy of the dress it has 
received, being an agreeable mixture of descriptions of scenery, his- 
torical facts and anecdotes associated with the places visited, 
sketches of peasant life and character, and amusing experiences of 
travel. The author has an eye for architecture, and is particularly 
interested in the old mansions and churches of the district, In- 
tending tourists will find the book suggestive, and those who must 
perforce do their foreign travel by books, maps and pictures instead 
of steamship; railway and coach, will heartily enjoy it. The 
edition is limited to 400 numbered copies, (Philadelphia: Geo. W. 





























Jacobs & Co,)——-THE ‘‘ OBSERVATIONS OF A TRAVELLER,” by 
Mr. Louis Lombard, a music teacher and composer, are said in 
the preface to have been written ‘‘in the hot haste of modern 
sight-seeing, upon hotel receipts, cuffs, backs of envelopes and edges 
of newspapers, while the writing-desk was a camel’s neck, the back 
of a seat in a diligence, or, sometimes, Arab-fashion, my left hand.” 
It is hoped, therefore, that they will not be expected to be ‘‘ either 
exhaustive or coherent.” They might, however, be expected to be 
generally accurate in their descriptions of places and statements of 
facts; but they are often far astray in thisrespect. The travel was 
in England, Holland, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Palestine and Turkey; 
and, though the hurried record contains little that is novel, it may 
‘serve for amusement on a summer afternoon, if one has nothing 
better at hand. (Utica: published by the author.) ' 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘Australia As It Is,” who is ‘‘A Clergyman,”’ 
evidently possesses a great variety of information regarding the 
conditions of life and the characteristics of the people in Australia, 
accumulated during his thirteen years’ residence there; but he has 
not succeeded in expressing the result of his observations with de- 
sirable lucidity. He has a style that is all hisown. Here is a 
specimen :—‘‘1 refused point blank to marry a young gentleman to 
a young woman. * * * Some time afterwards the young 
gentleman thanked me for delivering him out of a fearful scrape. 
‘Blessed is he who considereth the poor,’ not those who give to 
the poor, so much mischief being done in indiscriminate charity in 
depriving the poor of their self-respect and self-reliance; and why 
should not this ‘considereth’ be as applicable in clergymen marry- 
ing couples, seeing that they were not unequally yoked together, 
some reason and judgment in the matter—no wild caprice—a par- 
oxysm that has come suddenly on and will just as certainly suddenly 
gooff?” The author, it seems, does not relish the democratic gov- 
ernment of Australia and paints a doleful picture of its economic 
results, ‘‘ Multitudes of famishing people rushing from the interior 
and crowding the streets of Sydney, with untold miseries of de- 
serted homes and families,” is his characteristic way of describing 
in an unparsable sentence the situation in New South Wales. ‘‘ The 
British lion in Great Britain,” he says, ‘‘is a noble animal, stands 
by and sees that there is not a hair of your head touched; in Aus- 
tralia he is a ferocious brute, takes you into his mouth and swallows 
you.” That the book has reached its third edition demonstrates 
either how deeply people are interested in the ‘‘insular continent,” 
or else that the author is a master of the art of bookselling. We 
recommend his work to rhetoricians in search of examples illustra- 
ting errors in English, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





EDMUND LEE has gathered from various publications the inci- 
dents of the life of*‘‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,” and compiled them 
into a volume which he offers as atribute to the memory of the 
woman who devoted her life to her poet-brother. He has done 
for the Wordsworths what Alice E. Lord did for Charles and 
Mary Lamb in ‘‘ The Days of Lamb and Coleridge,” except that 
in the present work there is no attempt to embellish a sufficiently 
romantic story with imaginary details. Contrasting the life of 
Mary Lamb with that of Dorothy Wordsworth, the author says :— 
‘* While one is the tale of an elder sister’s affection, and of the 
brother's self-sacrifice for the tender care of her-during periods of 
nature’s saddest affliction, the other tells how a younger sister con- 
secrated her life to her brother’s greatest good, relinquishing for 
herself everything outside him in such a way that she became ab- 
sorbed in his own existence.’’ Mr, Lee quotes extensively from 
Miss Wordsworth’s charming descriptions of her rambles about 
the lake country in company with '‘William,” and of their domestic 
life. Many incidents are related illustrating the sister’s solicitude 
for her brother, but the reader is not favorably impressed with the 
poet’s appreciation of the sacrifice. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





THE EVER-INCREASING specialization of modern science has the 
same concomitant disadvantage as the division of labor in economic 
life. The worker acquires complete mastery of one minute branch 
of his department, instead of a comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole subject. He is apt to magnify the importance of his work, 
and fails to recognize its true value in relation to the work of 
others. ‘In other words, the modern scientific method, among its 
many advantages, has the disadvantage of tending toward narrow- 
ness, not breadth, of view—of not instilling ‘‘culture, ''using that 
term as J. A. Symonds so well defined it. These remarks are 
especially applicable to the latest of the Johns Hopkins University 
publications, Mr. Shirley Carter Hughson’s monograph on ‘‘The 
Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce, 1670-1740." Our 
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author has completely isolated his subject, giving us an interesting 
and well-written account of the famous pirates, such as Thatch, 
Worley and Bonnet, who ravaged the Carolina merchant-ships. 
Such an account, however, could give its author the rank of histor- 
ian, in contradistinction to that of antiquarian, only if the subject 
were treated in connection with the broader currents of history, 
and especially with the commercial life of the people. This Mr. 
Hughson, notwithstanding the opening sentences of his introduc- 
tion, has conspicuously failed to do, Then there is a tendency on 
his part to exaggerate the importance of his subject, giving the 
uninitiated reader a distorted view of the number and importance 
of the pirates. From his account one would think that they were 
not only ubiquitous, but all-powerful. Mr. Hughson has read a 
deal into historical documents, and has supplemented them by 
recourse to his imagination. He makes a rather rash assertion 
when he writes that ‘‘there was nothing that contributed so much 
to the fostering of piracy in the western world as the operation of 
the English Navigation law.”” And again, further on, paraphras- 
ing Josiah Child’s characterization of these. laws as the ‘‘Charta 
Maritima” of England, he dubs them the ‘‘ Charta Pirata."’ We do 
not think there is any but a superficial connection between Eng- 
land’s commercial policy and the rise of piracy, and we feel confi- 
dent that, if Mr. Hughson knew more of English-policy in this 
respect, he would agree with us. It would be only just to the 
reader and to England that an author should be acquainted with 
the facts before making so sWeeping an assertion against a policy 
that obtained for over a century. Yet the pages devoted to Eng- 
land’s colonial system show no accurate acquaintance with the 
subject, and no deeper investigation than the perusal of Doyle, 
Adam Smith, and an antiquated article in an English review! No 
one having any true conception of England’s policy could have 
written this sentence :—‘‘ The economic school of that time taught 
her statesmen to consider the colonial trade as a means toward zx- 
creasing the public revenue.” Mr. Hughson, it also seems, has 
tried to cover his ignorance under the erudition of others. He has 
taken the references to the statutes in question direct from the 
American edition of Doyle. Unfortunately for him, the references 
in Doyle are inaccurate and not pertinent, and, the same mistakes 
appearing on Mr.’ Hughson’s pages, we are inevitably led to the 
above inference. (Johns Hopkins University.) 





THE ‘‘ Boy’s OWN GUIDE. TO FISHING,” by John Harrington 
Keene, begins with the beginning, that is to say, with sucker-fish- 
ing, and goes on to pickerel and trout, bass and perch, finishing 
with a chapter on winter fishing through the ice, and another—a 
long and circumstantial one---on breeding trout in winter. Inci- 
dentally, the reader is told how to make or obtain for himself 
nearly everything he needs, and there are diagrams of home- 
made winders, spool-reels, sewing-needle fish-hooks, and other 
boyish contrivances. The author's knowledge of earthworms seems 
exhaustive. They are to be dug in spring from beneath stones 
which are near springs that have not been frozen, and, in sum- 
mer, are to be picked up by lamplight in the grass, after rain. He 
assumes that his readers know were to fish for suckers. Having 
killed your fish, you perchance wish to know how to eat it. It 
is to be killed when taken out of the water, scalded immediately on 
getting home, fried with pork fat, and eaten with a boiled potato. 
In trolling for pickerel he has found that a tinned spoon may make 
as good bait as a silver one. The trout naturally and inevitably 
furnishes subject matter for four-fifths of the book, Trout is 
fished for with bait; it is fished for with the fly; it is to be found 
under the alders and in other ‘‘trouty’’ nooks, A chip or a leaf 
will do for a float, and a number one shot will answer for a sinker. 
For fly-fishing a good lancewood rod, which would cost $10, may 
be made at home by following Mr. Keene's instructions. But ‘it 
isn’t all of fishing to fish,” and to acquire a knowledge of fish- 
nature there is no means like trout-breeding. Many boys will, 
therefore, find the last chapter the most suggestive and interesting 
in the book, Throughout it is pleasant and practical, and that the 
author is a real fisherman is evident from the fact that he tells but 
two fish stories, one of which is probably true. (Lee & Shepard.) 


On an Old Book of Lyrics 
WHEN Fleet Street rang with “rare Ben’s” burly mirth 
This little book of singing rhymes had birth ; 
And yet they sing as sweetly to this hour 
As doth the thrush within the lilac- bower, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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The Drama 
Olga Nethersole in -‘The Transgressor ”’ 

IT WOULD BE useless to preténd that the first appearance in 
this country of the young English actress, Olga Nethersole, which 
occurred in Palmer's Theatre, last Monday evening, was not some- 
thing of a disappointment. So much stress had been laid before- 
hand upon her beauty, her genius, her extraordinary dramatic 
power and the wonderful rapidity with which she had advanced to 
a foremost position on the London stage, that expectation was on 
tiptoe, and, after she had failed to justify all the rhapsodies of the 
press-agents, the first-night audience left the theatre with a feeling 
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nearly akin to that of personal injury. It is too soon yet, however, 
to express any arbitrary or definite opinion of her capacities—which 
manifestly belong to a high order,—inasmuch as the miscarriage of 
her first essay here was due more to the inherent weakness and 
dulness of the play itself than to any especial def.ciency on her part. 
‘‘The Transgressor,’’ as Mr. Gattie calls his play; tells the story 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ over again, but with changed personages and con- 
ditions, and with a total absence of all the strokes of genius and 
fancy which gave to the character of Rochester its peculiar charm 
and some sort of justification. - Mr. Gattie’s hero has maintained 
the semblance of widowerhood for twenty years, concealing the fact 
of the existence of his mad wife, even from his daughter, who 
believes her mother to have been killed in a railroad accident. 

It might be pointed out that the preservation of this secret would 
scarcely be possible in the supposed circumstances of the case, but 
it would be hardly worth while to insist upon this, one of many 
minor defects. At all events, he contrives to contract a bigamous 
marriage with the orphan daughter of an Indian officer, and in- 
duces her to keep silence concerning the ceremony by alleging some 
mysterious reason, which he cannot explain. Nothing meaner or 
more rascally in the way of betrayal was ever described in a book, 
or presented on the stage, and a considerable part of the first two 
acts is devoted to the offender's attempts to justify himself on the 
ground that the law is unjust, and that he is committing no moral 
offence, but only a breach of propriety. Meanwhile the betrayed 
girl believes herself to be a wife until the truth is revealed to her by 
another lover, a clergyman, who has learned it by accident. At 
first the girl is incredulous, then stunned, but in the end her love 
for her supposed husband outweighs all other considerations, and 
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she resolves, with extraordinary devotion, to stand by him and 
brave all consequences, Whether this would be the natural course 
of a woman so outraged is at least open to question, but, as might 
be expected, her resolution is not put to a very severe test, inas- 
much as the mad wife dies at a convenient moment and leaves the 
road open to a genuine marriage. 


The first two acts are given up, almost entirely, to explanations. 


and discussions, and are devoid alike of incident and interest.. In 
them Miss Netherscle appeared to very little advantage. Her 
manner was full of artifice and exaggeration, her utterance was 
labored and over-emphatic, and she betrayed that constant dis- 
position to pose and to attract attention to herself that is one of 
the besetting sins of all theatrical beginners, In a word, she be- 
trayed in a hundred ways the self-consciousness and restless 
eagerness of the novice, But in the third act, as soon as she was 
called upon to portray serious feeling, she began to act with great 
simplicity and truth, and throughout the varying emotions of 
amazement, anger and shame, excited by the revelation of the per- 
fidy of which she had been the victim, she exhibited a remarkable 
degree of dramatic force, guided and controlled by a sense of 
artistic restraint, very rare in so young a performer. The man- 
ner, too, in which she worked herself up to the pitch of passionate 
abandonment with which she proclaimed her resolution to cling to 
the man who, in her eyes, was still her husband, proved her to be 
a genuine actress of uncommon capacity, at any rate in one direc- 
tion. Of her art she has nearly everything to learn, but that she 
has the acting instinct can scarcely be doubted. She has, more- 
over, the charm of fresh young womanhood, a pleasing face and 


graceful figure, and a voice which might be made very effective » 


with the aid of proper training. She is not a great actress yet, 
but there is a chance of her becoming one by and by, and there 
will be much curiosity to see her in a character and a play which 
will afford a better test of her powers and of her versatility, The 
general representation at Palmer's is excellent. 





Boston Letter 


A DISMAL, RAINY day, a day that brought almost the worst 
storm of the season, marked the funeral of the gentle, amiable poet 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Strong, indeed, was the contrast that 
could not help coming to the minds of all in the old King’s Chapel, 
as they heard the wind whistling without and the rain beating down 
in torrents, while the lover of sunshine in nature and in literature 
lay,silent before the altar. The deep, strong voice of his friend 
and fellow littérateur, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, read 
the simple, yet eloquent, funeral service, while the choir chanted 
‘¢The Lord is My Shepherd I Shall Not Want” and ‘* Rest in the 
Lord.” There was a notable gathering in the high back pews of 
the old church. There were the Rev, Samuel F. Smith, the au- 
thor of ‘‘America,"” and the Rev, Samuel May, two of Dr. 
Holmes's four surviving classmates at Harvard in 1829. Harvard 
was represented, also, by its President, and by Prof. Norton, Dr. 
Samuel A. Green and Dr. H. B. Wolcott of the Board of Over 
seers. The stalwart form 6f Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and the thoughtful, serious face of the Rev. Cyrus A, Bartol were 
to be seen in the distinguished group, while the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth and Gen. Francis A. Walker, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Technology, Judge John Lowell and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., Richard H. 
Dana, the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, Judge Gray and William H. 
Baldwin, President of the Y. M. C. U., were also present. Judges 
Allen, Barker and Lathrop paid tribute to the poet and to their 
association with his son, Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., while 
H. O. Houghton represented the publishers of Dr. Holmes’s works, 
Then there was a representative gathering of our women writers, 
as well—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs, Margaret Deland and Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins, while Arlo Bates sat not far away. A number of the pall- 
bearers and ushers were members of the family. The pall-bearers 
were C, J. Paine, Robert Treat Paine, J. F. Morse, Jr., E. Rollins 
Morse, C. J. Morse, J. Jackson, C. Storrow, Francis Lee Higgin- 
son, C, C, Jackson and F. Jackson, The ushers were C. C: Jack- 
son, J. J. Putnam, C. C. Putnam, J. J. Minot, P. T. Jackson, C, 
L. Jackson, F. M, Lee, Harry Jackson and Archibald M. Howe. 
There were flowers from many people to testify their sympathy . 
and sorrow, but there was little ostentation and no pageantry. In 
the blinding rain the poet was carried to Mount Auburn, and there 
placed beneath the stone which for several years has borne the in- 
scription ‘‘ Amelia Lee Jackson, Wife of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
born May 22, 1818, died Feb. 6, 1888.” 
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I am told that Dr. Holmes's estate will amount to something 
over $300,000. Ina will, dated June 1, 1889, he leaves $5,000 to 
_ his grandson, Edward Jackson Holmes, and the residue to his son, 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is also named as executor. 
There is one side of Holmes’s character which was touched upon 
on Sunday by his friends who occupied the Boston pulpits—the 
religious side of his life, and from them I will now quote in brief. 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Herrick of Mount Vernon Church sum- 
marized Holmes'’s religious feeling in these words :—‘‘ He has al- 
ways been lovingly reverent to Jesus Christ. His wit has been the 
solvent of bigotry. He has never in all his fun been a tritler with 
truth. He has broadly done for the religious thought of the cen- 
tury what Whittier did for the political; the poets have always 
been the reformers and renovators of thought far more than the 
theologians and the politicians.’’ More in detail was the sketch 
which the Rev. Charles G. Ames, successor of the late James 
Freeman Clarke at the Church of the Disciples, gave of the poet :— 
‘*Holmes denounced the vagaries of speculation, and preferred 
the study of the science of law; he regarded the anthropologists 
as men engaged in a sacred ministry; he was deeply interested in 
psychology and the subtle relation between spirit and matter. He 
realized that we could not understand all the mysteries of life, but 
that we were daily getting hints of the wonderful world-forces that 
stir our being, He was deeply and intensely interested in the 

blem of moral responsibility. He could not abide the Calvin- 
istic theory of the damnation of unregenerate children. He was a 
child of nature,” ‘‘Furthermore,”’ continued Mr. Ames—alluding to 
Dr. Holmes’s sunny nature,—‘‘he was never scared as to the 
soundness of creation and the place in which he found himself. 
‘Our father’ were the words that embraced his creed, and he ar- 
dently believed in the propagation of liberal Christianity. He 
trusted to the inner forces and gained the happy and complete use 
of all his faculties; he had the capacity of taking in as well as the 
ability to give out. He had acheerful religious faith. He believed 
in good health and well-balanced nerves, and avoided the chilliness 
of gloomy theology. He looked at life from the sunny side; and 
never whipped himself with stimulants, nor dulled himself with 
narcotics." Many other clergymen, also, spoke of the life of the 
poet, and it was pleasant to notice how strongly they urged upon 
their congregations the good to the world that had been accom- 
plished through his gentleness and his goodness of heart. These 
sermons were tributes which were worth more to the character of 
Holmes as a man than all the eloquent tributes paid to him as a poet. 

One of his classmates, as I have already mentioned, was the 
Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., the author of ‘‘America.”” Dr, Smith 
was asked by the /ourna/ to write out his summary of Holmes’s 
character, and in the discriminating article which he prepared, he, 
too, touched upon the religious side of the Autocrat in a way that 
bears great weight from its straightforwardness as well as from 
the realization of the long-continued friendship of the two men. 
Said Dr. Smith :—‘‘Simple and sweet as a child, pure as a maiden, 
how few things on his pages one could wish to erase. If the stern 
expressions of his father’s orthodoxy, mingled with the environ- 
ments of his later life, led him, on rare occasions, to speak as his 
father would not have approved, let such sentences be viewed with 
charity and forgotten. An intimate acquaintance with him of 
seventy years, lacking one, assures me that these expressions were 
only as air-bubbles on a summer sea, I think he let me into his 
secret heart, and that he had thoughts on serious topics, with 
which he never allowed the world to intermeddle. On a summer 
day, two years ago, we stood side by side by his writing-table in 
his summer home. He looked across the drive-way to an immense 
rock, 40 feet high, with clinging vines on its front and a few blos- 
soming shrubs at its foot. Pointing to the rock, he said to me, 
with inimitable tenderness, quoting the beautiful expression of the 
Psalm, ‘See! When I am afraid, I will flee to the Rock that is 
higher than I,’ He thought much on religious topics. In his later 
years he read largely in the works of President Edwards and di- 
vines of his school; and some of their forms of statement he could 
not conscientiously adopt. But he {elt continually a yearning for 
Divine support, a sense of human helplessness, and a conscious 
leaning on the Almighty’s strength. To him God was the Good 
Shepherd, and he the frail and trembling lamb, prone to stray, and 
in need of ‘Divine succor.” 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
honor was paid to the memory of Holmes in addresses by the Pre- 
sident, the Rev. George E. Ellis, by the Hon. William Everett, 
who read a poem in tribute, and by Col. Henry Lee, President 
Eliot, Senator Hoar, and by Judge oar, in a letter wherein he 
declared :—‘‘1I am confident no writer since Walter Scott has given 
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so much pleasure to so many English-speaking people as he. How 
we shall miss him,’’ Aliuding to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, I may add that one of the valuable books in its collection 
is the first volume of 7ke New ‘England Magazine, edited and 
published in Boston by J. T. and E. Buckingham, and that in that 
old periodical are printed the original articles on ‘‘ The Autocrat cf 
the Breakfast Table” from which Holmes in later years expanded 
his more elaborate work for Zhe Atlantic Monthly. - The same 
volume, published in 1831, contains a poem by Holmes, entitled 
‘*My Aunt.” Another interesting thing connecting Holmes with 
this Society lies in the fact that his last appearance in public was 
made at the monthly gathering of its members in November, 1893, 
when he read to them the last poem he ever wrote, that in honor 
of his associate member, Francis Parkman, 

BosTON, Oct, 16, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE lectured last Friday before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, which met at the residence of Mr. H. N. Hig- 
inbotham. His subject was ‘‘ Facts about Fiction,’’ and he dealt 
almost entirely with contemporary novelists. His opinions were 
in the main conservative, although he had, naturally enough, a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of the importance of the work of to- 
day. ‘There is nothing as difficult to judge,’’ he said, however, 
‘tas the work of a man’s oWn generation. There are so many 
brilliant flashes of genius that it is hard to tell what is ephemeral, 
and what lasting. The history of literature is largely one of un- 
redeemed pledges; a meteor is often taken for a fixed star.”” But 
in spite of the propensity to make such mistakes, Dr. Doyle fear- 
lessly pronounced judgment upon his fellow-writers, His criti- 
cisms were properly generous, however, He regards Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith as the deans of the literary faculty in 
England, the legitimate successors of Dickens and Thackeray ; 
though he, like Mr. Howells, considers fiction a finer art to-day 
than it was in the lifetime of the.last generation. In the new Brit- 
ish literature, Meredith and Hardy are the strongest forces, he 
thinks, though Robert Louis Stevenson has had the greatest influ- 
ence upon the style and mode of thought of the younger writers. 
He pointed out the latter’s ‘‘ delicate sense of the meanings of 
words,” and said that he had proved himself a master of both the 
short story and the novel. In this respect he differs from Kipling, 
who, ‘‘marvelous ” as he is, has not yet shown his ability to paint 
on a large canvas. Dr. Doyle paid many compliments to the newer 
writers, and especially to Olive Schreiner. She ‘* used her heart 
for an ink-pot,”’ he said, when she wrote the ‘‘ Story of an African 
Farm,” which he thinks one of the greatest books ever written by 
a woman. The lecturer paid his respects to Mrs. Humphry Ward 
in a different vein, though his talk about novels with a purpose 
was not avowedly leveiled at her. The true aim of all fiction is, 
in his opinion, to amuse and interest, and if a writer wishes to be 
didactic, he should confine himself to the essay. One of Steven- 
son’s greatest traits, he thinks, is his ‘‘ gift of silence’ in regard 
to his opinions, his power of ‘‘effacing himself.’’ On the whole, 
Dr. Doyle was decidedly optimistic in his judgment of the literary 
present and future, rightly enough in face of the brilliant work in 
diverse fields whjch is now being done; and the literature of a na- 
tion, as he said, is its monument. Dr. Doyle-is going farther 
west, but in about two weeks he will return to deliver a public 
lecture upon ‘‘The Novels of George Meredith.” He will then 
go to New York, in all probability, to give a series of literary ma- 
tinées. , 

The Art Institute is making active preparations for the autumn 
exhibition, which is to open on the 29th. The list of painters who 
have submitted works is so interesting that a delightful collection 
is promised. Miss Hallowell selected about fifty pictures in Paris, 
arnong them being four by Dannat, one of which is called ‘‘ Entre 
Femmes,” and another, showing women clapping their hands, 
‘¢Flamencas,”’ Alexander Harrison sends two, Walter McEwen 
two, Kathleen H. Greatorex and Charles Sprague Pearce each one, 
and Edwin L. Weeks four studies of different parts of the strange 
old world. Walter Gay sends, ‘‘Le Pardon,” and there are to be 
three pictures by Mrs, MacMomnies, two each by Lucy Lee-Rob- 
bins, Edward Grevet, Henry Mosler, Ellen K. Baker and Julius 
Rolshoyen, and nine by J. W. Alexander. Among the other Paris- 
Americans who contribute are Eugene Vail, Bisbing, Dessar, 
Picknell, Richardson and Couse. In addition to these, the con- 
tributions from this side of the water are numerous and interesting. 
They include Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of Thomas Janvier, Cur- 
ran’s nineteen studies of the Fair, Benson’s ‘‘ Firelight,”’ Freer’s 
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portrait of Edward Kemeys, and Eastman Johnson's of Rocke- 
feller, and four paintings by Tarbell, one of which is ‘‘An Arrange- 
ment in Pink and Grey.’ Among the other contributors are 
Kenyon Cox, Charles H, Davis, Bruce Crane, Corwin, Denman, 
Eaton, Bolton Jones, Fowler, J. L. G. Ferris, Grover, Howe, 
Murphy, Meteyard, Ochtman, Theodore Robinson, Alice Kellogg 
Tyler, Rehn, Irving Niles and Theodore Noies. Vonnoh sends 
three portraits and a landscape with figures, called ‘‘ Discovered.” 
The sculptors in the list are rare, Gelert, MacNeil, Rohl-Smith 
and Taft being almost the only contributors. The jury will prob- 
ably meet and pass upon these works this week, the Paris pictures 
being the only ones that have been thus far definitely accepted. 

It is probable that several exhibitions will be held during the fall 
and winter at O’Brien’s, and, though Keppel is to hold no special 
exhibition in New York, he will hang a collection of American 
water-colors in his gallery here in November. The most interest- 
ing of the new things to be seen there now are some etchings by 
Helleu, which are delightful. There isa new touch in them, for 
they have originality in the apparently careless composition, a keen 
perception of character, a peculiar softness of line, and a dash and 
brilliancy in execution which proclaim a rare artist. At the same 
place I saw a frame containing Du Maurier’s portrait of Whistler, 
which was published with ‘‘ Trilby” in Harper's Magazine for 
March last. Beside it was pasted the description of the whimsical 
painter under the name of Joe Sibley—now rare and valuable, be- 
cause Whistler’s injunction caused Du Maurier to omit it in the 
published novel ; and below, Whistler’s letter on the subject (see 
The Critic of June 16). The whole makes an interesting little story. 
But the letter of apology from the publishers to Mr. Whistler in 
the current Harper's should have been added, It was a rare tri- 
umph for the erratic painter to extract such a withdrawal. 

The beautiful little ship called the Viking, which was exhib- 
ited at the Fair, was presented last week to the Field Columbian 
Museum by the Norwegian residents of Chicago. It was anchored 
in the lagoon south of the building, and it was given and received 
with ceremony. Paul du Chaillu, Nicolay Grevstad and F. K, 
Boyesen made speeches, which were followed by the formal pre- 
sentation by G. T. Yunderson and the acceptance by Director 
Skiff. The Viking, it will be remembered, is a reproduction 
of the ship found buried in a mound in the southern part of Nor- 
way. When discovered it contained the skeleton of its com- 
mander, still dressed in armor. It was reproduced in commemo- 
ration of Leif Ericson and the Norsemen who are supposed to 
have discovered America eight hundred years ago; and in crossing 
the sea this sturdy little open boat followed the probable track of 
the early explorers. It is fitting that it should be permanently 
anchored at this Museum. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 16, 1894. 


London Letter 


AMONG EDITORS of energy and resource (and there are many 
such in the London of to-day), none, I imagine, is busier or more 
inventive than Mr. Frederick A. Atkins, who has for some time 
successfully handled the reins of two monthly magazines of his own 
origination, The Yonng Man and The Young Woman. To edit 
a couple of magazines would be toil enough, indeed, for most 
men, but to this onerous task Mr. Atkins has to-day added the 
conduct of a weekly paper, The New Age, which, like its elder 
brother and sister, makes a speciality of what the editor calls 
Christian culture. It is a lively, versatile journal, full of new 
material and veined with actuality, and it ought to have an instant 
success, But I was in the first place reminded of Mr. Atkins to- 
day, not so much by his new journalistic venture, as by a little pam- 
phlet, now before me, called ‘‘ The Young Woman’s Album,” which 
he has printed for private circulation among his subscribers. This 
dainty booklet is the result of a series of letters addressed by Mr. 
Atkins to distinguished writers, inviting them to tell him what 
quotation from literature has had most effect upon their career. 
The answers are printed in facsimile, and each is accompanied by 
a portrait of the correspondent. A very interesting little sympo- 
sium is thus collected, and pleasant personal ideas are acquired. 
First comes Mr. Gladstone, who vows allegiance to a passage from 
Burke :—‘‘ Early and provident fear is the mother of safety.” Mr. 
Hale Caine writes as follows:—‘* When I see the innocent suffer 
and the wrongdoers prosper, when the world seems out of gear and 
the time seems out of joint, no words return to me so soon, sus- 
tain me so well, and revenge my s ies so absolutely as these, 


*Shall not the Judge of all the right?’” Then comes Dr. 
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Conan Doyle with along quotation from Carlyle, ending, ‘‘ We 
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are not lost—not a single atom of us—of one of us.” Sir Edwin 
Arnold ascribes his inspiration to a poem of George Herbert's, 
‘* Love and Sin,” and Mr. Edmund Gosse provides a suggestive 
note of autobi hy. ‘‘I think,” he says, ‘‘ that the passion 
for poetry was i awakened in me, when I was a very little 
child, from hearing my father, as I was walking with him on a 
very bright morning by the banks of the Dart, repeat the song 
from ‘Cymbeline’—‘Hark! Hark! the lark at heaven's gate 
sings.’”” Mr. Norman Gale confesses to a special admiration for 
Wordsworth’s familiar sonnet, ‘‘ The world is too much with us,"” 
‘*To me,” he writes, ‘‘ this seems almighty.” Mme. Sarah Grand 
has sucked consolation from a passage in ‘‘ Middlemarch "’; —‘' If 
we desire what is perfectly right, though we don’t quite know 
what is, and can’t always do what we would, we are still part of 
the divine power against evil, widening the skirts of light, and mak- 
ing the struggle with darkness narrower."’ Mr, Stanley Weyman 
quotes a sonnet of Matthew Arnold’s; Mr. Rider Haggard (in 
strange contrast to his own work) a hymn of Faber; and Mrs. W. 
K, Clifford one of her late husband’s letters :—‘‘ I want to accept 
the facts as they are, however bitter or severe, to be a student and 
a lover, but never a lawgiver.” There are others as well, but 
enough quotation is, perhaps, better than a feast. The little book 
is a delightful collection of confessions. 

The boom in the Scotch novel seemis likely to continue. Mr. 
Barrie, who has before him the task of editing the Waverley Nov- 
els anew, is busy upon his forthcoming story, which will bear the 
rather uninviting title of ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.” Mr. Crockett, 
too, is finishing a novel which is to run in Good Words from Jan- 
uary next. It deals, it is said, with the age of Covenanters, in- 
troducing the scene of the charge at Aird’s Mass. The tale will 
be called ‘‘ The Men of the Moss-Hags.” Mr. ‘‘ Gabriel Setoun,” 
author of ‘‘ Barncraig,” also has a new manuscript ready, and the 
interest taken in the stories ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” of 
‘*Jan Maclaren” is by no means local. Zhe Bookman publishes 
a portrait of the latter author, who has a fine, intellectual face and 
piercing eyes, and appears in the garb of a minister, Talking of 
Scotland, the winter session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution will give more than usual attention to literature. Mr. Hall 
Caine is to deliver the inaugural address early next month, and 
Mr. S. R. Crockett wil! follow him with a discourse on ‘‘ Humor,” 
This subject, by the bye, is just now engrossing the eloquence of 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who gave a lecture this week on the differ- 
ences and resemblances of old and new wit at Brighton, and will 
re-deliver it in London shortly. Those who were present at 
Brighton report that Mr. Jerome spoke particularly well, and 
mingled the serious and the light elements of his address with re- 
markable dexterity. No doubt he will draw a large audience in 
town. 

Mr. William Morris's new story, ‘‘The Wood Beyond the 
World,” has, it is reported, left the machines of the Kelmscott 
Press for the tables of the binder, It contains a frontispiece by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones—the picture of a woman wreathed in flowers. 
The same artist is to give two illustrations to the Kelmscott edition 
of ‘‘The Life and Death of Jason,” which will be limited to 175 
copies for sale, priced at fivé guineas each. Mme. Sarah Grand’s 
next appearance in print is apparently to find her in the ranks of the 
humorists. Mr. Phil May, that sprightly and original artist so 
popular with the many readers of Zhe Sketch, brings out every 
year an Illustrated Winter Annual, and to this Mme, Grand is con- 
tributing an article entitled ‘‘ Should Irascible Old Gentlemen be 
Taught to Knit?” The humor of the title is somewhat ponderous, 
but it is unfair to prophesy. And when one thinks of the triumphs 
of humor, one is reminded that there is to be a new ‘Silver 
Domino” this autumn, in lieu of a fresh novel by Miss Marie 
Corelli, The unknown publishers who issued the first escapade of 
the kind announce that the book, which is called ‘‘An Island 
Story,” will contain much pungent satire upon London society, its 
manners and its manoeuvres, especially in regard to one or two 
prominent sets, their pretensions and peculiarities. It is not men- 
tioned whether the volume will be embellished by verse from the 
pen of Mr. Eric Mackay, but that ready poet has meanwhile placed 
a long piece with Zhe Datly Chronicle, treating of the Shelley 
memorial at Viareggio, and containing one or two wonderful lines, 
The laureateship is still vacant. 

The chief dramatic event of the week has been the production at 
the Criterion, on Wednesday night, of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
‘* The Case of Rebellious Susan,” which seems to be a character- 
pigshr gy be Aiiprwnet, tee Series ie emee % sie 
ag acting-play. Mrs. Lan is again to leave us 
America. gees the end T bce. taking a large com- 
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pany, and that excellent manager, Mr. L. B. Norman, to arrange 
her tour. I understand that she will rely chiefly on Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s Translation of Sardou’s ‘‘ La Patrie,” and ‘‘ Agatha Tyl- 
den,”’ the play by that versatile actor and journalist, Mr. Edward 
Rose. Probably, if these plays prove insufficient to attract, she will 
introduce other novelties to her American audiences. This pleas- 
ant interchange of dramatic and stage sensations between the two 
countries has seldom, perhaps, given London a more popular en- 
tertainment than that provided by Mr. R. G. Knowles, who for the 
last two years or so has been an immense success in the London 
variety theatres. On Saturday last Mr. Knowles deserted the 
music-hall stage for a while, to appear in ‘‘A Trip to China- 
town,” which is being played at Toole’s Theatre. Mr. Clement 
Scott, who saw the piece in Chicago, says that, under favorable 
circumstances, it can be entirely amusing, but on Saturday, despite 
every evidence of hard work from a very tolerable company, it 
failed to hit the mark. Even Mr. Knowles was heavy—a catas- 
trophe hitherto deemed impossible. But great efforts are being 
made to enliven it, and, when we see the ‘‘ Trip”’ at its best, we 
shall doubtless laugh as heartily as our American cousins, 

Mrs. Mannington Caffyn’s new novel, ‘Children of Circum- 
stance,” is published to-day, and, to judge from the extracts 
printed in the reviews this morning, it is quite as badly written as 
**A Yellow Aster.” And yet all the critics admit that it has a 
certain originality and, despite many glaring errors in taste, is not 
unimpressive or altogether unimportant. ‘‘lota” is certainly a 
curious example of an author who has achieved fame without a 
spice of the true quality of authorship. How long such a reputa- 
tion can last is a question for the reviewers of next year. 

There was universal regret in the book-trade in London yester- 
day, at the alarming news of the accident to Mr. Charles Scribner; 
everywhere the most sincere hopes of his speedy recovery were being 
expressed over and over again. Among the many popular publish- 
ers who visit London periodically from America, none is more 
popular, or has a larger number of genuine friends, than Mr. 
Scribner, and it is no commonplace of courtesy that is sympathis- 
ing with him here in his untoward accident. The good news of 
his convalescence will nowhere be more welcomed than in the city 
which he left but a few weeks ago, and among his many and vari- 
ous English friends. 

LONDON, October 5, 1894. 


Prof, Cooke and Harvard College 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It seems to me that your Boston correspondent has done an in- 
justice to the memory of the late Prof. Cooke, by saying in your 
paper of Sept. 29, that a change was made in the terms of the 
Professor’s will on account of the fact that his relatives had been 
**dismissed”” by Harvard College. He states that the codicil 
which changed the terms of the bequest was dated Oct. 30, 1893. 
The events which, so he says, led to this codicil occurred at a sub- 
sequent date, unless my memory fails me, and I feel quite sure it 
does not, This mistake has been made very generally, and ought 
to be corrected. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs., Oct. 3, 1894. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, 





Lounger 

NO WONDER that Mr. Laurence Hutton can collect ‘‘ portraits 
in plaster” and play-bills and books and all sorts and conditions 
of interesting things. Mr. Hutton, unlike most New Yorkers, has 
a home. His father and mother lived in the house that he now 
lives in, away over in West Thirty-fourth Street. 1 don’t know 
whether he was born there or not, but he has lived there the greater 
part of his life, and has been able to keep his lares and penates 
around him. He does not break up housekeeping every spring, 
store his goods for the summer, and move into a new place every 
fall. If he did, he would wish that he had never seen a death- 
mask, or a play-bill, or a book. Thére is nothing that will take all 
the inclination for ‘‘collecting”’ out of a man so much as moving. 
After you have moved four or five times, you wish that you owned 
nothing more than could be conveniently carried in a hand- 
Much moving will take all the sentiment out of a man, and 

all the spirit, too. It is a dreary business, but one in which most 
New Yorkers are busily engaged. New York is not a city of 
homes, It is a city of unfortunate circumstances. House-rents 
are so high, and domestic servants so poor, that housekeeping and 
homekeeping are becoming things of the past. All over the. city 
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enormous hotels are reaching to the sky, and no sooner are 
they built, than they are filled by an eager throng who shirk the 
bore of housekeeping and find contentment in living in apartments 
and eating in common dining-rooms. 


x* * * 


THERE IS SOMETHING to be said on the side of this way of 
living for families without children, for bachelors and old maids. 
I recommend it to literary workers. It gives them plenty of time - 
for their work. They know that everything is going on all right, 
and do not have to worry over petty details. There was a time 
when people could not live in the same house without knowing 
each other, which was a drawback, but that time has passed, The 
era of neighborliness has gone by. I remember, when | was a 
child, being very much shocked that some friends of mine in New 
York did not know all the people in the same block with them, I 
was living in a country town and knew every inhabitant, most of 
them intimately, and it seemed to me very cold-blooded not to 
know one’s neighbors. I have since discovered that it is a very 
wise and desirable arrangement. Not only need one not know 
one’s neighbors, but one need not know the people who live in the 
same house with him. I have lived in a house with people, not 
only without knowing them, but without having ever seen them. 
It used to be said that a man’s house is his castle; to suit modern 
ideas, the saying ought be changed to ‘‘a man’s apartment is his 
castle,” 

* * * 

ALL THESE ENTIRELY unliterary reflections induced by the fact 

that Mr. Laurence Hutton has lived in his present house for more 


than a quarter of a century! 
* * * 


_ A LETTER FROM an American friend in England has more of a 
literary flavor. She writes from Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. ‘‘I 
had,” she says, ‘‘a letter of introduction to the author of ‘ Amy 
Herbert,’ who lives here. Old Miss Sewell—8o years of age—has 
just given up her boarding-school for the gentry of England and 
America, and is now walking about her daisy-sprinkled lawns and 
her flowerbeds, in cheerful old age. John Sterling, of whom Car- 
lyle wrote the life, is lying down on this shore in the most lovely 
spot conceivable—also William Adams, the author of ‘ The Shadow 
of the Cross’; the latter under the actual shadow of an iron cross 
laid upon a marble slab. At Brading, near by, sleeps gentle old 
Leigh Richmond, who wrote ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter’; and 
his heroine is buried at Arreton, where my drive to-day will take 
me. Of course, Farringford is the most interesting spot on this 
island to.modern literary pilgrims—-I am to go there by coach and 
see Tennyson’s ilex trees and hear his magpies chattering through 
a roof of pine.” 
*_ * * 


IF EVER a book should have a sale, this one should :— 


500 
Places to Sell 
Manuscripts. 
Think of what this means to the 50,000 authors, each with a 
desk full of MSS. and, so far as they have discovered, no one who 
wants to buy them, With 500 market-places at hand, they can 
pluck up hope. Of course, this little orange-colored book is not 
intended for professional writers. They are supposed to know 
where to sell their MSS. __ It is intended for amateurs—young men 
and young women who do not even know the mechanical part of 
preparing manuscripts for publication. The advice is sound, and 
the list of papers with a description of the sort of manuscript used 
is valuable. The amateur will be grateful for the book. The editor 
will not bless it, for it is likély to open up a perfect avalanche of 
manuscripts into his long-suffering mail-bag. 


* * & 


‘* THE PURSUIT OF LETTERS,” said Mr. James Payn in a recent 
number of CornAzi/, ‘‘ makes us friends all over the globe, but it 
does not lead to fortune.” Mr. Payn modestly places himself with 
‘the first dozen or so of story-tellers,” but his gains have been 
very small as compared to a judge or bishop, or ‘‘ anyone holding 
the same position in any other calling.” Mr. Payn has been obliged 
to augment his income with editorships and readerships, but even 
then the total amount he has made by his pen ‘‘ has been but an 
average of 1500/. a year for thirty-five working years,” and yet 
he does not hesitate to say that ‘‘if I were to live twenty times, | 
would choose no other profession.” ‘‘It is,” he adds, ‘‘the bright- 
est and most genial of all the professions,” and, so far as his experi- 
ence goes, ‘‘the most free from jealousies and acrimonies.”” It is 
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pleasant to meet with an optimist, nowadays. Mr. Payn’s article 
ought to do some good. Mr. Payn has been very ill of late, and 
scarcely able to write a line; but his optimism is unabated. 

* * * 


W. E. W. WRITES me that ‘‘ The people of a Massachusetts town 
have a grievance against Walter Besant. In his latest story, 
‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,’a New England village given 
to the highly specialized industry of making chair-legs is explicitly 
said to be ‘ Tewksbury, Massachusetts,” The actual Tewksbury 
has no manufactures, the chief occupation being the raising of 
vegetables for the adjoining city of Lowell, and for not distant 
Boston. Tewksbury enjoys the distinction of having a name not 
duplicated in the United States, and contains the Massachusetts 
State Almshouse, ‘The late Gen. B. F. Butler once brought sen- 
sational charges against the administration of this institution, and 
gave the town a brief and unpleasant notoriety. At that time 
citizens of the place, on registering at a hotel in another section 
of the country, were carefully inspected and told that they looked 
as though the authorities had taken good care of them. Such 
things, however, were easy to bear in comparison with having the 
statement circulated in two continents that the town is fast becom- 
ing an Adamless Eden :— ‘there are a few husbands and no mar- 
tiageable bachelors.’ Mr. Besant argues that this means the final 
extinction of the community. But if this comes, according to the 
same authority, the town’s latter end will not be inglorious, for all 
its women belong to a Literary Society, for which most of them 
write critical papers, while the rest write poems, and one or two 
have written for the New York magazines, It is needless to add 
that many of its members think that the verdict of their Society 
concerning any author makes or unmakes that author. There can 
be little question as to what the verdict would be upon Mr. Besant 
if it were left to the vote of Tewksbury’s population of 1037 males 


and 1296 females,” 
x * * 


A CRITICAL FRIEND writes to me to protest against the use of 
the expression ‘‘in evidence.”’ £m evidence is a French phrase, 
meaning ‘‘to be in sight,” ‘‘ notorious,” but in English it is a legal 
term, meaning ‘‘as witness,” or ‘‘confirmatory of.” It is not 
good English, and, like ‘‘it goes without saying,” is an abomina- 
tion to the ear. Phrases stick because they are condensed thought, 
and also because they form a pleasing combination of vowels and 
consonants which the ear easily retains, like nonsense rhymes. 


Book-Plates at the Grolier Club 


OF THE MANY etceteras which book-lovers add to their 
books, the book-plate is that which is least in need of an 
apology. Unless the name be famous, one does not care to find 





at the 
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that of a former owner scribbled’pn a fly-leaf, still less to find the 
leaf defaced by erasure, or mutilated by the scissors, There are 
even more serious objections to the practice, once common, of in- 
dicating ownership by the impression of a seal in sealing-wax on 
the inside of the cover. But to the book-plate, especially if well 

i and well engraved, no objection can be laid. Pasted flat 
on the marbled lining, itcan do no harm and may add considerably 
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to the beauty of the book. It testifies to the owner’s apprecia- 
tion of it, and gives some measure of his taste. Everybody who 
owns ‘‘ good”’ books, therefore, either has or would like to have 
an artistic and appropriate book-plate of his own, and to this large 
and respectable class of citizens the exhibition now open at the 
Grolier Club appeals irresistibly. 

It is largely composed’ of early American plates, but there 
are, in addition to these, a great many modern ones, and some 
interesting English, French and German examples. The older 
designs in all countries are mostly heraldic, and when the individual 
or the society was unprovided with arms or device, the lettering 
was inscribed in a shield or cartouche, with ‘‘ supporters,” motto, 
‘*mantling ” and other heraldic embellishments. Such designs are 
still often used, and in many cases they are quite artisticin appear- 
ance, as, for example, the shield with torches and ribbons of the 
University Club of Boston, and, among the older plates, those of 
Jonathan Jackson, with its scallop shells and strings of flowers, and 
that of James Morris, with its rococo accessories, The pictorial 
book-plate was, at first, a sort of development of the armorial, 
arms or inscription being subordinated to decoration and back- 
ground, asin the old woodcut plate of the Apprentices Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, in which, instead of the shield or escutcheon, 
appears a big open scroll, lying upon mossy rocks at the foot of a 
shattered oak-tree, 

The Club's photo-etched card of invitation to this exhibition is an 
example of a somewhat more appropriate sort of design verging 
towards the pictorial, for the lettering framed by the scroll-work is 
surmounted by a shelf of books and a winged hour-glass. Pictures 
of readers in their studies and of houses or library buildings, like 
that of the Redwood Library of Newport, are the most common 
among the purely pictorial book-plates, but designs that may be 
considered emblematical are often worked out so fully as to be per- 
fect little pictures, as in some of the best French book-plates, 
There is one case in whicha book-plate is an impertinence—that is, 
when the binding is dowd/é in morocco, It is ill to paste it on the 
guard, for it tends to cause warping and so to make the binding 
gape open. It would perhaps savor of conceit for a mere modern 
to stamp his arms or name in gold on the leather itself, as the 
great collectors of the past often did, The only plan, then, is to 
use a small label pasted on a fly-leaf, or on the guard, near the 
upper edge. Among the many plates exhibited which are of in- 
terest for their owners’ sake is Dr. Holmes’s nautilus-shell, Mr, 
Henry Irving’s black eagle with a red shield, meaning just what, 
we cannot say, and Mr, Stedman's picture of Arcadian felicity. 
Rarer, and therefore of more interest to collectors, are the plates 
of George Washington, William Penn (of which there is a forgery, 
also shown here), and the copy, the only one known, of the book-plate 
of Thomas Dering. But the book-lover of to-day is happier than 
the original owners of these, in that he can get much better en- 
gravers and designers to work for him, witness the cases of plates 
by Mr. S. D. French, Mr. G. W. Sherburn and Mr. Geo. W. 
Edwards. A catalogue, compijed by Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, 
contains an interesting list of American book-plate engravers, 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
Mr. C. DANA GIBSON, one of the cleverest of American artists 
in black-and-white, is about to publish a book containing one hun- 
dred of his best drawings, The book will be a large folio, with 
cover designed by the artist and will be published by R. H. Rus- 
sell & Son. 

—Although Launt Thompson, the sculptor, who died at Middle- 
town, N. Y., last month, was not a great sculptor, yet his work 
was popular at one time, particularly his portrait-busts. He was 
born in Ireland, and was sixty-one years of age at the time of his 
eeath. Mr. Thompson's wife, who survives him, is a sister of 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, and is a writer and translator of talent. 

—‘‘ Gutta cavat lapidem.” President Clausen of the Park Board 
introduced a resolution at the Board’s meeting of October 3, to 
the effect that the time had arrived for the appointment of a 
landscape-architect for the Harlem River Speedway. This grudging 
concession to public opinion, which was awakened by Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, White, Chase and others, is, howevers, rather indefinite, 
and the victory is not yet won. 

—The Academy of Design, which has for so many years di 
fied the north-west corner of Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, 
been sold to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and will, at no 
distant day, be demolished. For the price paid for the old build- 
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ing, which is said to be $500,000, the directors can afford to 
build a larger and handsomer home for their exhibitions. The 
Academy of Design was originally opened in 1865, and was built 
from plans prepared by P. B. Wright. It cost a quarter of a 
million dollars to build it, and the site was purchased for $50,000. 
The price paid by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was for 
the site, alone, as the building will be destroyed. 


—August F, Jaccaci, art director of Scribner's, will contribute 
to the new volume of that magazine a series of three sketches, ‘‘ In 
the Land of Don Quixote,”” where he has spent the past summer. 
The series will be illustrated by Daniel Vierge, whose drawings 
of Spanish subjects are so highly thought of by connoisseurs. ~A 
series of engraved frontispieces will be contributed to this new 
volume by the chief American wood-engravers, who have made 
the art famous everywhere, each being represented by a subject 
thoroughly characteristic of the engraver’s best manner. A short 
account of those who contribute will appear, accompanied by por- 
traits and sketches by the engravers themselves. The representa- 
tion will include, also, a few foreigners. , 

—Among the most important contributions on art subjects in 
the forthcoming volume of Harper's Magazine will be a paper by 
Charles Waldstein on Adolph Menzel, ‘‘the greatest painter of 
modern Germany,” with reproductions of some of his famous 
pictures. In an early number Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell will 
describe ‘‘ The Glasgow School of Painting "—the most recent 
development in European schools. The article will be illustrated 
from examples of the work done by Glasgow painters. Royal 
Cortissoz will contribute a paper on ‘‘ The Prado,” the famous gallery 
at Madrid, and the repository of a celebrated collection of works of 
Spanish painters; and an article on the Architects of the Italian 
Renaissance, with illustrations from examples of their work. 
Thomas Hastings will present to readers of the magazine his views 
on ‘‘ Architecture and Modern Life.” 

—The Loan Exhibition of the portraits of women, to be held 
at the Academy of Design for the benefit of St. John’s Guild and 
the Orthopaedic Hospital, will be opened on the afternoon of Nov. 
1. The admission will be fifty cents after the first day, but on that 
occasion it will be $5, which will include the privilege of drinking 
tea ore by the lady patronesses. Contemporary portraits are 

eferred by the Committee, and pictures will be called for at the 

omes of owners and taken to the Academy from October 14 to 16. 
—The first volume in Longmans, Green & Co.’s ‘‘ College His- 
tories of Art” is on the ‘* History of Painting,” by Prof. J. C. Van 

ke of Rutgers College, the editor of the Series. The object of 
this series of text-books is to provide concise teachable histories of 
art for class-room use in schools and colleges. ‘‘ The limited time 
given to the study of art in the average educational institution,” 
says the editor, ‘‘hds not only dictated the condensed style of the 
volumes, but has limited their scope of matter to the general feat- 
ures of art history.” Other volumes in preparation are ‘‘A History 
of Architecture,” by Prof. A. D, F. Hamlin of Columbia College, 
and ‘‘A History of Sculpture,” by Profs, Allan Marquand and A. 
L, Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton College. 





Notes 

Scribner's Magazine offers an attractive programme for 1895. 
By way of fiction there will be begun in the January number a 
serial novel of George Meredith, called ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage.” 
The same title, by the way, might have applied to his recently 
published volume, for the marriage of Lord Ormont to his Aminta 
was certainly an amazing one. There will be, further, ‘‘The 
Story of the Play,” a short novel by W. D. Howells, in which the 
experiences of a young playwright are recorded. In this story Mr. 
Howells enters upon a new field of New Yorklife. Robert Grant will 
write a new series of papers on ‘‘ The Art of Living,” in which he 
will treat in his peculiar style the questions which occupy the aver- 
age man’s daily thought. The article will be illustrated, as were 
r. Grant's former philosophical utterances in the columns of the 
magazine. The pitce de résistance will be the ‘‘ History of the 
Last Quarter-Century in the United States,” in other words, a 
history of our own time. President E. Benjamin Andrews of 
Brown. University is the author of this history, which is to be 
not only by documents, relics and portraits, but by 
memorable scenes from authentic materials; and it is promised that 

the pictorial part will be of equal historical value with the text. 
—An exhibition of bookbinding, the work of the best American 
and foreign bookbinders, will be held at Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
book-store during the autumn. 
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—D. Appleton & Co. have about ready a volume of poems by 
Frank Stanton, a Southern poet, who, though very little known at 
the North, has a wide popularity in the South and West. Mr. 
Stanton’s volume has the compliment of an introductory preface 
by Joel Chandler Harris, who says that the ‘‘ writings of no 
American poet have achieved such wide popularity, if we are to 
measure popularity by the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
country, or by the interest which makes itself manifest in private 
correspondence, or by the appreciation which betrays itself in the 
irresistible desire of composers, professional and amateurs, to give 
a musical setting to the poems.” These manifestations, Mr. 
Harris adds, are not confined to this country: Mr. Stanton has 
almost as much flattering attention from England, 

—‘‘The God in the Car,” Anthony Hope’s new novel, to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co., is the first story the 
author has written since ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda." The same 
publishers announce Camille Flammarion’s successful work,‘ Popu- 
lar Astronomy,” of which over 100,000 copies have been sold in 
France. The book is profusely illustrated. 

—lIt must be a satisfaction to Miss Beatrice Harraden, as well as. 
to her publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons, that 20,000 copies of ‘‘In 
Varying Moods,” her copyrighted volume of stories, have been 
sold in this country. Miss Harraden writes to a friend in New 
York that she has just received a copy of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the 
Night” in Danish, and that within two days she has had requests 
from three different persons for permission to translate ‘‘ Ships 
into French. The story has been translated into Italian by a med- 
ical student, but has not been published yet. 

—Mr. E. F. Benson, who will again winter in Greece and Egypt 
in order to continue his archzological investigations, has just com- 
pleted a psychical study, which will appear simultaneously in 7he 
Graphic and Harper's Weekly, A short story from his pen will 
also appear in one of the Christmas annuals. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton will contribute to Harper's Magazine 
during 1895 three papers on the ‘‘ Literary Landmarks ” of Rome, 
Florence and Jerusalem, with illustrations by Frank V. du Mond, 
who has undertaken a special journey for their preparation. For 
this magazine the Rt. Rev. Bishop W. C. Doane has written an 
article on Modern Athens, with illustrations made on the ground 
by Guy Rose, while Arthur Symons will give during the year two 
realistic pictures of Venice in Easter and La Scala at Milan, with 
illustrations, 

—Among the holiday books, though it is really a book for all 
time, is Charles Kingsley's ‘‘ Hypatia,” with 300 illustrations from 
drawings by William M. Johnson, which Harper & Bros. announce. 
The work will be published in two volumes, and will contain a 
portrait of Canon Kingsley. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce ‘‘ Harvard College, by an Oxonian, e 
the Oxonian in question being Dr. Birkbeck Hill. The publication 
of the book is delayed until next month, on account of the illustra- 
tions, which will be a feature. The frontispiece will be a new 
portrait of President Eliot. The nine-volume edition of Browning, 
which this house will publish, is a reprint of the sixteen-volume 
edition, with additional matter from the seventeenth volume, now 
on the press, for which Mr. R. B. Browning, the poet's son, has 
furnished biographical and historical notes, These notes will settle 
all controversy on the subject of the allusions in Mr. Browning s 
poems, and will naturally be very welcome to students of his 
works, 

—Mr. Frank Harris, who recently resigned the editorship of 7he 
Fortnightly, has written a volume of American stories, which 
Macmillan & Co, have in preparation. Although a London editor, 
Mr. Harris has spent a good deal of time in this country, and his 
stories are said to have quite an American flavor, 


—Macmillan & Co. announce a complete edition of Chaucer in 
one volume, with an introduction and glossary made especially for 
it by Professor Skeat. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in press a new edition of Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens's *‘ Sources of the Constitution of the United States.” The 
work has been thoroughly revised, with numerovs changes and ad- 
ditions, and has been supplemented by four appendices in which 
the subject of the early State constitutions is taken up more fully. 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of Zhe Bookman and of The 
British Weekly, lite adviser of the publishing-house of Hodder 
& Stoughton, writer of the literary notes in The Sketch, discoverer 
of J. M. Barrie and Jan Maclaren, has become the London cor- 
respondent of 7he Book Buyer. Dr. Nicoll is one of the best in- 
formed men as to literary news in England. 
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—A ‘Collection of Greek Studies,” a posthumous volume by 
Walter Pater, is announced by Macmillan & Co., who have in 
press, also, ‘‘ The Meaning of History,’’ by Frederic Harrison. 

—One of the most interesting books of memoirs in :ecent years 
will be the Souvenirs of the Prince de Joinville, now in course of 
publication by Macmillan & Co. In addition to its importance as 
an historic document it is rendered even more diverting by reason 
of the spirited sketches scattered through its pages. 

—The new volume of Dr, Liddon’s biography of Dr. Pusey, 
1845-58, covers a period which, in its relation to the English 
Church, must be considered the most important portion of his life. 
Dean Church, in the concluding passage of his account of the Ox- 
ford Movement, speaks of the record of this time as ‘‘ almost more 
important than the history of the Movement” itself. During this 
period Pusey urged forward many incidental matters of wide and 
deep interest. ‘‘He was,” says the prefacc, ‘‘advancing He- 
brew studies in the University by the conscientious discharge of 
his professorial duties. He was endeavoring to protect what he 
felt were the deeper interests of education amidst the reforms of a 
University Commission, and he was restoring ‘ the religious life’ in 
the Church of England by the organization of Sisterhoods.” 

—Mr. William Watson has in preparation a*new volume of 
poems, which will appear at the end of the year. 

—Mr. George Moore will shortly publish a new book, entitled 
‘‘Celibates,” containing three stories. One of these, ‘‘ John Nor- 
ton,” is founded on Mr. Moore’s ‘‘A Mere Accident”; but not 
merely is it condensed to about a third of the original size, it is 
entirely reconstructed, and the main interest transferred from one 
character to another. Mr. Mooge’s ‘‘Celibates’’ are people who 
are averse to marriage, and the book is a study of a particular 
point of view. 

—The first stage production of the new fairy opera, ‘‘ Palmer 
Cox’s Brownies,’ was given in Philadelphia on Oct. 15. The 
music is by Malcom Douglas. The play was most favorably re- 
celved. 

—Prof. John Nichol, M.A,, LL.D., who died in England on 
Oct. 12, is best known in this country as the author of a ‘* Sketch 
of American Literature,” published in 1883. He was born in 
Montrose, Scotland, in 1823, studied at Glasgow (1849-55) and 
Oxford (1855-9), and was made Professor of English Literature 
and Language at the University of Glasgow in 1861. During the 
Civil War he publicly defended the cause of the Union in England, 
and visited this country towards its close, becoming personally ac- 
quainted with Emerson, Longfellow and other American writers 
of note. He wrote the article on Anrerican literature in ‘‘ The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” and was active, especially in public lec- 
tures, in spreading the knowledge of American letters in England. 
Besides his ‘‘Sketch,””" now nearly forgotten, Prof. Nichol wrote 
several volumes of poems, a number of educational works, and 
‘*Lord Bacon’s Life and Philosophy.” 


—At the auction sale of books by Bangs & Co. on Monday last, 
the following prices were paid: ‘‘English Essayists,’’ 1788-89, 19 
volumes, $7.60; ‘‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” portraits, 
1842-49, 27 vols., $6.75; ‘‘ Dodsley’s Annual Register,” complete, 
80 vols., 1758-1837, $84; The Art Journal, 1848-91, containing 
all the exhibition catalogues, 43 vols., $73.10; annual reports of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1861-92, 
33 vols., $28.05; ‘‘ Barbauld’s Novelists,”’ 50 vols., 1820, $16.50; 
‘*Chalmers’s Complete British Poets,” 21 vols., 1819, $20; and 
Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens,” 6 vols., $7.50. 

—Duprat & Co. announce that ‘‘ The Book-Lovers Almanac” 
for 1895 will contain illustrations by Jules Turcos and articles by 
W. L. Andrews W. J. Luilori, Beverly Chew, W. Matthews and 
a poem by Eugene Field. 

—The committee having in charge the raising of a Jowett 
Memorial Fund reports that it has received from about 850 sub- 
scribers the sum of 10,100/., of which 600/. will be devoted to a 
bust for deposit in the Bodleian, and a monument in the chapel 
where Dr. Jowett used to preach. The remainder will be used to 
carry out the chief aim of the fund, ‘‘ to maintain, strengthen and 
extend the educational work of Balliol College.” Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Philip Lyttelton Gell, Langley 
Lodge, Oxford. 

—The University Press Co., of which Mr. C. Lawrence Perkins 
is President, will begin the publication, ey = on 
inal 
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The magazine will be unillustrated, and will be in general appear- 
ance not unlike 7%e Gentleman's Magasine. It will cover all mat- 
ters of interest to college graduates in art, literature, politics and 
athletics. Mr. Albert Stickney will contribute articles on political 
and economic questions, Mr. W, D. Howells will write literary 
critiques, and Prof. Hadley, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Charles 
Dudley Warner and other well-known writers will be invited to 
contribute. 


—The Nuova Antologia of Sept. 15 contained an interesting 
study on ‘‘Instrumental Music in Italy,” by Mr. Ippolito Valetta. 


—Among the contents of the October Midland Monthly, we 
notice ‘‘ John Brown and His Followers in Iowa,” by Ransom 
Langdon Harris, with portraits; ‘‘The Hincklee Holocaust,” by 
Franklyn W. Lee; and ‘‘ Art Life in Italy and Russia,”’ by Emma 
Mershon de Konchine. 

—The October English Jilustrated Magazine contains short 
stories by Anthony Hope, Stanley J. Weyman and Gilbert Parker; 
and articles on ‘‘Match-making Customs in Munster,” by Kath- 
arine Tynan, with illustrations by Dudley Hardy; on the Marquis 
of Bute and Cardiff, by Frederick Dolman; and on ‘‘ The Night- 
Jar,” by Frank Allen, Hyram Vedder tells the story of the won- 
derful ‘‘Mr. Jones of New York,” whom he suspects of being the 
missing Sherlock Holmes, supposed to be dead. 


—A movement is on foot, so it is said, to erect a monument to 
the poet Whittier at Amesbury. 


—The September number of The Jilustrated Archeologist con- 
tains an interesting article on Old Sussex wrought-iron, with fig- 
ures of St. Dunstan's tongs and anvil, and of various old fire-backs, 
cranes and fire-dogs, and notes on primitive smoking-pipes in 
Kashmir, and Ogham inscriptions in Cornwall. 

—Mr. George Gissing, who does not seem to be very well known 
in America, has written a new novel, called ‘‘In the Year of Jubi- 
lee,” 

—The first number of 7he Bostonian, ‘‘a reflection of the past 
and present” of the Hub, contains articles on ‘‘ The Boston Thea- 
tre,” by A. Corbett, Jr., with illustrations from old engravings; 
on the house where Charlotte Cushman was’ born; on ‘‘ Physical 
Training for Women in Boston,” the ‘‘ Burial of Boston’s First 
Shoemaker” and the ‘‘ Development of the Shoe and Leather 
Trade in Massachusetts.” The editors begin in this number a 
reprint of Mrs. Perez Morton's ‘‘ The Power of Sympathy,” the sen- 
sational novel of the year 1809, published in Boston at that time 
by Isaiah Thomas & Co. 





The Free Parliament 


Correspondents must send their names and addresses, not 
necessarily for publication. In referring to any question, cor- 
respondents are requested to give its number. 

QUESTIONS. 


1766.—‘‘ Why did Arthur Hugh Clough change the title of his 
‘*Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich " to ‘‘ Bothie of Toper-na-Vuolich "? 


New York, - M,N, 


1767.—Is ‘‘ Lowell's Appledore,” alluded to on page 94 of 
‘* Baedeker’s United States,” by the late James Russell Lowell? 
New York, M. F. 
[See *‘ Pictures from Appledore,” in the Household Edition of 
Lowell, or in the third iene of the Riverside Edition, both is- 
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ANSWERS, 

1762.—-The poem is by George MacDonald, and is entitled 
‘*The Yerl o’ deck.” It may be found in the revised edi- 
tion of “ Bryant's Li of Poetry and Song.” 


Lirt.eton, N, H. 8. B. F. 





wht; H, B. of Narragansett Pier, R. I., answers this question 
th a reference to the same poem in “ Parnassus,” by R. 
W. Emerson. ] 
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